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MAY ON THE FARM. 


The Work of the Month.—The spring 
work was delayed so much by the cold weath- 
er in March and April, that the farmer will 
find May to be an unusually busy month, 
much more so than when the season is early. 
As there is always quite as much to do in 
May asthe farmer can find time to do, and 
do it as it should be done, it is only by an 
effort that he can do enough to make 
up for lost time, caused by a backward sea- 
fo make the best of what time there 

work should be done in @ systematic 
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is coming forward more rapid.y than the 
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the very important 
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fatoes.—As a rule potatoes 
should'be planted quite eerily in the season, 
April is not too early, but 
this year most of land is so cold that the 
: be earried into May, but if early 


Planting P 
often the last of 


work will ' 
potatoes are expected the seed should be in 
the ground as early in May as the land is 
warm and dry enough to work well. A 
whatever season they are planted great care 
should be taken to select good seed; soft 


potatoes should be discarded,so should those | 


that have been chilled. 
cuts as it does at digging time, the more 


aluable will it be for seed. 


In deciding the size of the pieces that a | 


hotato is to be cut for seed, the condition of 
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ich and well pulverized, the size of the 
be smaller than if the land be 
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ee | sh 
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nehes below the surrounding level, aud the 


plants, when they come up, 
first time hoeing levelled up, and kept level | 
the season, thus the hills are made | 

ground, and the plants are kept from 

p. If the land be heavy and wet the 

| be planted near the surface, and 

{ very deep, and at hoeing time 


rn.—There is nothing gained 

rn before the middle of the 

planted before the soil becomes 

plants come up very slowly, and 

k yellow for some time, but if 

ntil the soll becomes warm, the 

me out of the ground in a few 

k green and healthy; euch plants 

vertake and pass those that come 

f acold soil two weeks earlier. As 

i s one of the most certain crops 
grown in New England, and as both the fod 


der and grain are almost indispensible on 
every farm,an effort should be made to get in 
as large &n 


area as possibile, and have it well 


manured and well cared for. 
often find it for his interest to buy some com- 


mercial fertilizer to help out his crop; better 


do this than try to grow a crop of corn on 


land only half manured. Whatever land is 
planted to corn, or any other crop, should be 
ell manured ; 


it pays better even if fertili- 


ers have to be purchased to help out the 
manure beap. The better the land is pre 
pared the larger will be the crop. A thor- 
ough preparation of the soil is believed by 
some to be as beneficial to the crop as a 
good dressing of manure. 

Lhe Garden.—The early garden should be 
planted before the middle of the month, 
whle the late garden should not be ploughed 
until the f the month. Early pease, 
early turnips and beets require 
frequent hoeing when smali; the oftener the 
‘ is stirred around young 
piants the better they will grow. The wheel 
hoe run between the rows every few days 
will keep the weeds down, and keep the soil 


light. Every heavy rain beats the soil down 
80 hard that 


iaat 
radishes, and 


top of the « 


it checks the growth of young 
plants, unless the crust is broken by cultiva- 
tion, Some farmers think if they hoe often 
*nough to keep the weeds down that they 
have done all that is necessary ; but this is 
* mistake, especially when there are frequent 
heavy rains, It is so little labor to run the 
Wheel hoe over @ garden that is free from 
“Arge weeds, that it pays to go over it within 
twenty-four hours after a heavy rain when 
the plants are small, One who has never 
tried this will be surprised at the ease with 
Which it can be done, and also at the differ- 
ence it makes in the growth of the young 
Plants when the surface is kept light and 
loose. The hoe should not be permitted to 
Tun deep, not more than one inch. 
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quarters, but must aleo have the most watch- 
ful care or few will live. 

Young Cattle and Sheep.—While it is 
rarely best to turn milch cows out until very 
nearly the first of June, young cattle and 
sheep may be turned out some seasons quite 
early in the month, providing the pastures 
have been kept in good condition. The 
time of turning out cattle depends almost 
{| entirely on the condition of the pasture. A 
; | sheltered pasture that has been well cared 
, | for will be several weeks earlier than one in 
an exposed position tbat has been neglected. 
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SELECTION OF FRUIT TREES. 


Those who intend to set fruit trees the 
present season should not leave the selection 
to some travelling tree agent, but should so 
inform themselves as to be able to make a 
good selection without the assistance of any 
one. Common sense teaches that a tree 
should have good roots, and also that it 
should have a healthy, good looking top, but 
comparatively few realize the importance of 
having the spurs on the trunk of the tree, so 
it is the rule for the nurseryman to trim the 
trunk or stem of the tree of all spurs and 
lateral branches up several feet from the 
ground, thus leaving the tree fully exposed 
to the hot sun. This is entirely unnatural 
and wrong, and ought to be avoided if pos- 
sible. When the spurs are left on the tree 
"they throw out leaves to eep the sun from 
burning the tree. When a spur is inclined, 
as they often will be, to grow into a lateral 
branch, it should be occasionally cut back to 
within a few inches of the tree, always leay- 
ing enough to produce leaves to shade the 
trunk until the top of the tree has extended 
far enough to furnish shade. A thick mass 
of email fibrous roots is not desirable, in fact 
we have found that trees with such roots do 
not live and grow as well as a tree that has 
fibres only over a portion of the roots. In 
| purchasing trees the twigs should be careful- 

ly examined to make sure that they are not 
| covered with bark lice; if they are they 
should be rejected. 


As to varieties, agents are always full of 


| information and anxious to give it, especial- 
ly that which relates to new varieties that 





| you may never have seen, they will urge you 
| to buy them at prices four times as high as 
| the common varieties, giving as a reason for 

the high price that there are but very few in 

the market, and being superior to all other 
| varieties the demand is much beyond the 
supply, that he has but a very few, and asa 


| favor will let you have them, that you may 


be able ta grow better fruit than your neigh- 
bors. It may be set down as a rule for small 
growers of fruit to never buy what is so new 
that nothing is known about it. If one is to 
set an orchard to grow fruit for home con- 
sumption, set only such varieties as have 
been tested and found to suit the taste of the 
family in which the fruit is to be consumed: 
Do not rely on any one but those who are to 
eat the fruit, for what one may think first 
rate, another may think fourth rate, or per- 
haps not fit to eat, there is no accounting 
for tastes. One may like a dry apple, an- 
other @ juicy one, ancther a sharp acid, and 
still another a pleasant acid, or perhaps a 
sweet apple. Owing to this difference in 
tastes, each person in setting trees for his 
own use should make it his business before 
selecting varieties to satisfy himself by actual 
tests what varieties suit his particular taste, 
and make his selection independent of the 
opinion of any outside parties. 

If an orchard is to be set to grow fruit for 
the market, then the best way is to inquire 
| in the open market where the fruit is to be 

sold, what varieties sell the best and bring 


In this way a knowledge 
| of the average taste of those who are ex- 





| ADORNING THE HOME. 

te 

| If home is everything, then we cannot do 

too much to make it attractive. The man 

| who says mere use is enough and beauty is 

| folly, deserves only to be classed with the 

| cattle feeds, who have as muc sentiment as 

he has. We are past that low line in our 

civilization where it ia tolerated to say that 

anything that will answer is good enough. 

We want something more and better. Mere 

subsistence is not life. If it is, then what do 

the promises of immortal existence amount 
to. A home is, or ought to be, more thana 
stopping place merely, a place to eat, drink 

and sleep in. It should be the nursery of 
all gentle thoughts and loving affections. It 
should first develop the finer elements in 
our natures,and then bind them together 
around a fixed centre. Home is the nucleus 
of all future growth and goodness. It is the 
centre of all our affections. It is the abode 
of contentment and peace. ‘Therefore it isa 
spot to be adorned, within and without, to 
the uttermost; to be made pleasant and 

beautiful; to be embowered in trees and 
sheltered with verdurous shrubbery ; to be 
made inviting externally with a carpet of 
green grass, borders of fragrant flowers, and 
festoons of growing vines. Within, wom’ 
an’s tender care and refined instinct will con’ 
vert it into an elysium, we do not eare how 
plain it is or how scant the resources for 
embellishment. 

No one possesses 80 many opportunities 
for making home an earthly paradise as the 
man who has it in the country. Sun, air, 
water, grass, trees, flowers, all are at his 
hand, and almost without money or price. 





(MEETING OF FARMERS 


At the New England Agricultural Hall, 


Ploughman Building. 45 Milk St, 
Boston, Saturday, April 25, 1885. 


CONTINUED DISCUSSION 


“FORAGE CROPS,” 


Feeding Animals.” 


0. B. HADWEN presides. 


MR. EDWARD ATK INSON, the well- 
known Statistician, Leads the 
Discussion. 


— 


OTHER ADDRESSES BY 


the Plymouth County Agricultural 
Society! GEORGE CREED, of 
Nova Scotia; BENJ.P. WARE; 
LEANDER WETHERELL;: 
CHARLES HM. SMITH, 
and others. 


Phonographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughmasn. 


(COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FOR ) 


Mr. O. B. HADWEN called the meeting te or 
der, at the usual hour, as follows :— 

Is it the pleasure ot the gentlemen to come to 
order? The subject which we discussed at the 
last meeting,—Forage Crops,—will be continued 
at this meeting, and we have a gentleman pres- 
ent that I have no doubt you will all be delight- 
ed to hear, and as he has got to leave soon, I 
will call upon him first. therefore take the 
liberty of calling upon Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Brookline 


REMARKS OF EDWARD ATKINSON: 


Mr. Chairman aad Gentlemen, I happened to 
come into the office two or three days ago, to ask 
Mr. Noyes for a copy of the Ploughman in which 
the subject of ensilage had been referred to, aod 
he immediately requested me to come here to- 
day to show what I don’t ka: w about farming. 
As that was a reasonable request, I am here. I 
have been investigating lately not only the rate 
of wages of the people of New England and oth- 
er sections of the country, but what disposition 
they must make of their wages in order to sub- 
sist. And in the course of that investigation it 
appears that lifeis still to the extent of more 
than half of its efforts, a mere struggle for food. 
Between 80 and 90 per cent of the people of this 
country either work for wages or else conduct 
small farms, upon which, as so many of you 
well know, the owner must work harder than 
avy of his hired men in order to get any sub- 
sistence at all. The average wages in this section 
of the country, ot adult workiog men, including 
skilled and unskilled, is in the neighborhood of 
$500 a year. And the investigation proves that, 
on the average, cach man who earns $500 a year 
supports two other people. 


Food and Wages. 


Next it appears that in the expenditure of that 
$500, one half, or more, must be spent for food. 
And as the wages become less than $500,—as 
you come down toward the earnings of the com: 
mon laborer, ot $350 to $400,—the proportion 
which must be spent for food rises to 60 per 
cent. Now, it is extremely difficult to get ade- 
quate and satisfactory data in respect to the pro- 
portions of this expenditure, but I bave succeed- 
ed in obtaining copies of the subsistence tables, 
they may be called, of several large factory 
boarding houses, partly occupied by adult woms 
en and partly by adult men. And I find that 
their food, bought intelligently by the quantity, 
and delivered at the door of the boarding house 
ready for use, costs in round figures 25 cents a 
day. At 25 cents a day, yey being sub- 
sisted, one half of the $500,—or $250,—will 
prove to have been spent for food. In that ex- 
penditure ot 25 cents, 10 cents, ora trifle less, 
will have been for meat. Five cents will have 
been for milk, butter, cheese and eggs. So tbat 
you have three fifths of the expenditure for food 
devoted to animal products. Thereby is brought 
out the importance of the forage crop,—the sub- 
ject which 1s before you. The rest of the expen" 
diture for food in this so called standard ration, 
will include 3 cents’ worth of bread,—three quar 
ters of a pound,—24 cent’s werth of vegetables, 
mostly potatoes, 24 cents’ worth of sugar and 
syrup, (or nearly as much as the brea‘l), one 
cent’s worth of tea and coffee, and one cent’s 
worth of fruit, salt, spices, ice, &c. 


Necessity of the Farm Products. 


Now, observe the ten cents worth of meat 
What does it stand for? Two thousand million 
dollars, counting the population of the United 
States at the present number of 57 million as 
equal to 50 million of adults. Well, now, tho 
people don’t get any two thousand million dol- 
lars worth ot meat, and by so much as they get 
less, must the average ration to each person be 
less than 10 cents’ worth. And this 10 cents is 
spent for one half a pound toa pound, according 
to the kind and quality. It is not up to the 
standard army ration for the soldier in the field. 
Five cents worth of dairy products gives about 
one half a pint of milk, one anda half ounces ot 
b utter, a scrap of cheese and an egg every two 
days. Itis net very much, but itisa thousand 
million dollars a year, if everybody bad as much. 
If everybody has not as much, they have not 
h. , 

wh at are you going todo about it? All this 
leads up merely to the questions which I want to 
ask to show what I don’t know about farming. I 
have shown what I do know about the necessit 

of the farm products. In the population of 1850, 
out of the 17,400,000 people who did the work of 
this country, nearly eight million, by actual num- 
ber, and more than eight tuillion when we get at 
the facts, were engaged in farming. And more 
than one half of the er depended direct’ 
ly upon the farm, and the rest ee upoo 
the farmer in the proportions that! have given 
you.That is to say, one half of tne cost of living is 
the cost of food and the farmer provides the 


ood. 

We textile men set ourselves up to be very big 
people, and build big factories, and make a great 
show, but if each person in the United States 
gets five cents worth of milk, butter, cheese and 
gs a day in the proportions which I have re- 
cited, the total value of the dairy products and 
eggs each year produced, is a thousand million 
dollars and the total value of the textile fabrics 
produced in the United States, is less than 600 
million dollars. Where food costs $250 out of 
$500, clothing does not exceed in cost $100. You 
thus obtain a realizing sense, both of the state. 
ment at the maximum and the minimum of the 
importance of the farm products and finally of 
the importance of animal products, and thus you 
reach forage crops. 


Ensilage. 


several years ago, about 1879, I think it 
ona eye happened to fall upon a statement 
ot the process of ensilage in France, or, as Mr. 
Jenkics, of the Reyal Agricultural Society, 
shortens it I think to the advantage of everybody, 
of ‘silage’ in France. I read that paragraph. I did 
not then know that anything had been tried in 
this country, but I whispered to myself: “That 
means revolution.” “It is a phil ical method 
consistent with what we know, but have only 
lately learned, about preserving fruit in cans.For 
what 1s a silo but a can on a large scale?” I was 





He has more things to create an ideal home 


theretore prepared to expect results trom it 


“What Crops to Grow for 


ELBRIDGE CUSHMAN, President of 


who is a Member of Parliament, and very much 
interasiel in trese matters, who desired me to 
do it. I packed 300 pounds of rye, and 300 
pounds of corn stalks under pressure in a couple 
of empty whisky barre!s, and sent them to Dr. 
Voelker. He analyzed the contents and pro- 
nounced them a perfect food for milch cows, and 
what was not required for use in the laboratory 
was fed upon his own experimental farm. 1 
think that green stuff bad never been sent trom 
a Massachusetts acre to be fed to cows on an 
English acre before. 

he other day a fellow sent me a patent, which 
had been granted him within a year, for pressing 
ensilags in packages, barrels or otherwise, and 
he desired me to aid him in getting up a large 
company for the introduction of that method. I 
was pleased to advise him that I had already in- 
vented the processand bad published it very wide- 
ly. His idea was avery sound one: That is, as 
cities and suburbs become 

to leave room for ure, many cows 

can kept in such suburbs, fed on ensilage 
brought in by the cask. It is pertectly feasible. 
I hope he will introduce the method, but I am 
afraid he cannot sustain bis patent. All I know 
about it is this: I suppose I possess the two 
smallest silage pits that there are in Massachu- 
setts and I keep two cows from pasture to 
pasture, and could keep them the year through 
on the product of one acre easily, with such 
little rowens as are cut from my lawn, which is, 
perbaps, another acre, feeding meal or shorts, as 
the case may be, about half as much as I should 
with dry hay. And with a somewhat large tamily 
we always astonish our friends, whenever the 
big pitcher of cream gives out, by ringing the 
bell and telliug the servant to bring in another 
pint of cream. We have had the fullest and 
richest supply of milk that we ever had. And it 
is from a couple of fair Jersey cows. That is all 
that 1 know about it practically. What it costs 
ot course | bavs no idea, because it is merely 
part of the ordinary expense at the country 
place of a business man. 


The Cost to Make a Three-year- 
old Steer. 


But the problem which I think you should 
take up and solve is this: What does it cost to 
make a three-year-old steer ready for the butch- 
eron Massachusetts corn land? 1 was wisre- 
ported the other day in saying I thought a steer 
could be brought up to that point for $20. If I 
said anything of the kind I did nct meanit. I 
had in my mind the possibility of bringing a 
steer at three years old out, reacy for the butch- 
er, at $40. Whether it can be done or not I can- 
not tell, bat from the data which has been pub- 
lished at one time or another, it seems possible. 
And I assume that a Massachusetts steer at three 
years old, would be better beef than the ordi- 
nary Western steer at four years old. Perbaps 
in that Il amin error. I simply say to you that 
I don’t know, but I guess at it 


Cotton Seed Meal. 


The problem is this,—assame brains and cap- 
ital applied to a good 100 acres or 200 acres corn 
land. What may be its result? In the first place 
how many tons of todder can you get from it, to 
be used, not for milk, but tor beef? How many 
tons per year would be the ratio, assuming that 
you ted it all on the land and that you saved the 
manure? Add to that the cost ot what you spend 
for coiton seed meal. Itis alleged that cotton 
seed meal does not affect the milk in a pleasant 
way. Itis alleged that it leaves an oily teste in 
the milk. Whether that be true or not I do not 
know. here need be no such trouble, for you 
can get Cotion seed meal entirely free from oil. 
The oil which is leftinit is a waste. It had 
better not be fed to the c2ttle, and itis worth 
more, if it can be taken out, than it is if left. It 
is being taken out wholly by the naptha treat- 
ment of the seed as practiced in Cleveland on a 
large scale, both in respect to the extraction of 
linseed oil from flax seed and the extraction of 
cotton seed oil from cotton seed. What have 
you left? Mostly a manure producing food of the 
richest kind. You are all aware of the enormous 
proportion of chemical elements in cotton seed, 
especially phosphates. You are all aware that 
the manure of animals fed on cotton seed meal 
stands at the very head of the lis in its fertiliz- 
ing properties. And berein comes the question: 
Suppose you take out trom your silo the ingre- 
dients of your cornstalks and teed them to your 
cattle so as to save the whole of the manure, and 
that removing only which would be carried off 
from your farmin the form of beef, you then 
add to thatthe manure from the cotton seed 
mea! bought from another farm down South, then 
you put back into your soil the fertilizing ele- 
ments that you bave taken from that point,—the 
question arises whetber, in feeding in that way, 
and raising your steers putting back in the soil 


beef, and adding to it the fertiliz ng property of 
the cotion seed meal, whether your tarm would 
bot grow richer all the time, and the question 
also arises wheiber you cannot manure each year 
more and more land instead of less and less land, 
trom a given namber of steers, and whether you 
cannot in that way, build up your farm, while 
taking off your beef. 


A Scientific Problem. 


There is a scientific problem, of the highest 
order and of the most practical importance. 
There is this about it, that if a given area of 
New England corn land, capable ot producing 25 
tons of cornstalks to the acre, can be, by practical 
brains and capital, worked in the factory fash- 
ion, by the job so faras the workmen are con- 
cerned, so that the owner, instead of being 
obliged to work barder than any of his men, 


you bave rot then got the benefit of the subdivi- 
sion of labor, and ot the great economy of the fac- 
tory system, applied toa beef factory, instead of a 
cotton factory. Youcan cultivate by the acre. 
You can harvest by theton. You can put into 
the silo by the ton. You can feed by the job. 
You can arrange your barn, asI have seen one 
of the nicest Jersey barns arranged, where milch 
cows were kept, arranged so thatall the food 
was fed on the floor, outside a single board set 
edge ways, and after it was all fed it was licked 
up very nearly clean by the cows, and then a 
watering trough was let down, with a little dam 
at each cow's head, sufficient to collect a quart 
or so of warm water, which was let through it, 
and each cow was so wateredand then the 
whole thing was hoisted up out of the way; 
then aman went along witha broom and swept up 
the little leavings and you who fed the cattle 
could almost have eaten your own dinner off 
from that floor, it was so clean where the cows 
bad juss eaten up their own dinner. It was all 
done with system and order, and by the piece, 
with brains at the head and weil-directed labor 
doing the work. 


Making Beef. 


Contrast such a meshod as that of making beef 
with our present methods. You have wild 
steers, driven up tothe grazing country, fed in 
conditions in which heavy losses are liable to 
oceur in cold winters, brought all the way fron 
a long distance, or fattened on the way, and then 
put into cars, where they are subjected to the 
most horrible conditions of suffering, and 
the most anwholesome conditions, and brought 
1500 miles, or else slaughtered at Chicago, 
and brought in the refrigerator cars at 
a much higher cost. It is against nature. If 
silage is what it appears to be; if enriching ele 
ments can be added to it, in the way in which 
they have been added by some successful men, 
it may bappen and it is not unlikely to bappen, 
that Boston will supply itself with beef from an 
area less than 60 miles from it at less cost than 
it can import its beef from any other point. And 
the rule which will then be given will be: “Stay 
East, young man, and apply brains and industry 
to the soil of your native State. Don’t go West 
and try to scrape up a rather poor kind of living 
out of the virgia properties of a soil which will 
be exhausted in one or two generations, unless 
more intelligent methods are applied te the cul- 
tivation of western land.” 

I therefore ask you these questions. How 
much beet can you make onan acre of Massa- 
chusetts corn land, and at what cost. And in 
presenting that question I have already called 
your attention to the fact that, in the life of the 
working man, in the life of 90 per cent. of the 
people of Massachusetts, beef, or some kind of 
meat, represents 20 per cent. of his whole expen- 
diture for subsistence,—$100 a year out of 

a year being spent for the subsistence of toree 
persons, and that expenditure even when it is 
made intelligently, will give less subsistence than 


The Silwer and Hen Preduct. 


T cannot help repeating my joke on 
which I made fn a serio comic way the otees 
day, ata dinner table where there were a large 
number of Members of Congress. I pointed out 
to them tlat they were imperilling the whole 
business of the country by continu to coin 
silver dollars worth 83 cents, in order to sustain 
the silver mines and protect them,—a very im- 
portant industry. Is needs all the sustainin, 
power that Congress can give it. It produces 
million dollars’ worth of silver a 

“ 


ing gold. 
I want you to ‘egis 
ben mines. Only think bow importame<hey are. 
At one egg every two days,—the ratio which I 
have given you,—and at 12 cents a dozen, the 
ege product of the hen yards in the United 
States, is worth 92 million dollars,—more than 
double the product of the silver mines. ‘Now,’ 
[said to those gentlemen, representatives of 
this great country and of this intelligent people, 
“If you will buy two million dollars worth of 
hens’ eggs every month, and store them in the 
Hall of Representatives, you may do great ser 
vice toa valuable industry, and bs ot great ben: 
efit to the country both in regard to silver and 
toeggs.” 1 added, “If you will do this an ap- 
peal may be made to your senses it not to your 
intelligence and you will repeal both acts.” ( Ap- 
plause.) That is what | dont know about 
tarming, gentlemen, but what I want to know. 
Mr Hapwen—There is an opportunity to ask 
Mr. Atkinson any questions. 


REMARKS OF BENJAMIN P. WARE- 


Mr Chairman, the gentleman, in telling what 
he does not koow about farming, has certainly 
given us some hints as practical men that may 
be of great advantage to us. I was reading, with: 
in a very short time,and I don’t know but that 
the article was from this very gentleman, ina 
popular magazine, that probably within 26 or 30 
years, ora limited period, New England would 
be supplied with beef from its own resources. 
That struck me very forcibly. As you know, sir, 
1 have been familiar with this ensilage for sev~ 
eral years, and an article which this gentleman 
wrote some two years ago in one of our periodi- 
cals, was read at our farmers’ club with a great 
deal of interest. Knowing what I do of the sys 
tem, I must say I was not very much surprised 
at the results which he has indicated,—at these 
possibilities. Aod this occurs in Massachusetts, 
on land wh cb has been lying almost idie, yield: 
ing, perhays, not more than ten hundred weight 
of hay tothe acre. It may be the poorer kinds 
of land which are exactly adapted to this growth 
of corn that he bas indicated, if they all can be 
brought into the bigh tilth of which they are cap’ 
able, and which is possi\-le by the application of 
the system which be has indicated. It this can be 
done there is no reckoning or calculating of the 
results on this land, as to beef producing in any 
portion of New England. Many of the words 
which he has given us are worthy of serious con’ 
sideration and practical application, I believe. 
Some of them we, as practical farmers, would 
not accept so readily. One of them is the idea, 
I wille-ll it, of delivering ensilage in small 
packages or in tight casks. It seems to me that 
is Dota practical way of delivering it after he 
bas got it packed up. 

Mr. ATKINSon—That isa mere side issue. 
is of no importance at all. 

Mr. Ware—That can be done, more or less, 
in the vicinity of towns, not by carrying the en- 
Silage io casks, but by taking it out in small 
quantities, and in supplying it to towns around 
cities. 1t can be done practically, and I have no 
doubt it will be, for the ensilage will keep about 
a week. It can be carried around and distributed 
in amounts of two or three barrels at a time, 
taken out from the large silos. That is a practi- 
cal thing, and I have no doubtit may be done 
within a short time. In fact I have heard in sev- 


It 


lage of large silos, where they kept quite ad@arge 
number of cows. 


There is one question I would like to ask the 
gentleman, in regard to his treating eotton seed 
cake with naptha. In abstracting all of the oil 
from the meal whether or no the naphtha would 
not have an effect upon the preparation after the 
oil was extracted, in such a way that it would be 
unheaithtul for the cattle. Can you answer that? 


it. 
Mr. Ware—They would not? 
Mr. ATKINSON—NO, sir. 


ing so? 


into that matter somewhat. Some four or five 
years ago, in the process of my insurance busi- 
ness, looking over some particularsin regard to 
saving factories from destruction by fire, I 
studied up the cleansing of wool and in that 
connection 1 came across this application of 
naptha not only to wuol, but to offal and to 


Your wool contains,jas is well known,the “suint’ 


it is imported and used by our curriers. It is re 
covered in Europe by alkaline ingredients, 
means of very nasty and laborious work, which 
would not be practiced in this country. 
would not be bought to do it. The question came 
up whether the wool could be treated with nap: 
tba and the oil entirely extracted, It was found 
to be entirely feasible, butnot ec i 





grease may be recovered, either by the use of 
napbtha or of some other product of petroleum. 
While investi,ating that, I found that linseed 


quantities with naphtha and the oil extracted, 
and it also could be absolutely driven off 
with superheated steam. I was not particu- 
larly interested in it at the time,but I have heard 
more about it siace. I have nodoubt that 
be a perfectly practical operation. They are be 
gening to treat cotton seed in the same way. 
have two or three little bags of cotton seed meal 
treated in this way some tour or five years ago 
from which every particle of oil has been re 
moved. It has no taint of naptha and is as 


elements because what is extracted in oil is noth: 
ing but the carbonaceous material drawn from 
the atmosphere. What the result of the experi: 


is left is waste. 


Mr WetTHEeRreLL—I would like to inquire of 
Mr. Atkinson, whether this is what is called new 
process meal. 


Mr Arkrnson—I suppose it is. 


Mr WeTHereLt—Then I[ suppose it embraces 
all the nutritious qualites of the seed. 


the slightest. They tell me they have great dif 
ficalty in introducing it, oa account of the prej- 
udice of the farmers against is. 


yellow cake and they did not recognize the cot- 
ton seed meal after it had gone through the new 


speaking of. 


Mr WeTHERELL—I brought out the fact for 
this reason,—asking a dealer the price of cotton 
seed meal, he told me that the meal made by the 
new process was higher priced than that made 
by theold. He said that it was a good deal 
better. Idid not understand about this 
process, and I asked in order to find out. 


Mr Arkinson—I do not know certainly about 

it. I only guess that this is so. I guess that the 

oil in this new meal has been extracted by a 

naptba process. 

New Engiand Beef and Ken- 
tucky Lamb. 


Mr, WerHereLt—Mr. Chairman 
like to ask Mr. Atkinson whether 


and fattened upon ensilage. 


tions Lask. I don’t know. 


a large vineyard, and farm attached. 


the mixture with corn. 
ton for northern hay. 

a profitable mixture or not. 
they use horse beans which we don’t 


thing about. 


It is nearly equal to them in quantity. 
for it? Do you know what it is? 


Mr. ATk1nson—Bless me, I don’t know 


ing by itself. 
pea vine. 


the southern climate it grows very well. 


the Experimental 
summer. 


quantity of forage to the acre. 


acre. 


man of Lakeville. 


REMARKS OF MR. CUSHMAN 


of sore throat. 


tion in suffering from their throats. 


speak. 


the shirks. 





day, for a lot of naled hay. 


bay in the early winter on that account. 
wise I 
today. 


I have not bad an opportunity, gentlemen,—I 
will make just a slightexcuse, — for preparing 
4 ¢ Mr. Atktnson—There is nothing unbealthful | any interesting statistical matter on this ques- 
the whole of the fertilizing properties, except the | or unwholesome in naphtha, itself, but cows | tion, for as you all know, we farmers have been | 

would not eat tood where there was any taste of | obliged to crowd a fortnight’s work into the last 
lant ot 
twenty five acres of corn andthecare of a herd 
of cattle amounting to some forty head, and oth: 
er matters that are pressing upon us all at this 
Mr. Waas—What is your reason for thinke | season, you all well know it leaves a man but 
little opportunity for writing agricultural essays 
Mr. ATKtnson—I have had occasion to look Altogether, I think that perhaps itis just as — 
spen 
an hour in discussing the business of our + ae 
with a familiar talk upon this question ot forage 


week and with the preparation of a 


that we come up here this morning and 


crops. 
Silos and Ensilage. 


Here let me say, that we are all of us, in dis- 
seeds, and I thought you would be very much | C¥Ssing questions of this character, too prone to 
interested ina short statement ot that research. | discuss them from some other standpoints than 
our own, and when we criticize a man we criti- 

or the natural grease of the sheep, an absolutely | C'z¢ him from some other standpoint. Now I 
would be a director, I say the question is whether | non*oxydizing or non-drying grease. This grease | W40t to tell you here to-day what I have done 
if recovered, is the very best possible grease for | “pon my farm in following out my own partic- 

currier’s use. It is the secret of the pliabil-sy of | 4/ar system of farming, which has been different 
the French calfskin. Under the name of degras|{rom that followed by some of my neighbors. 
Our friends here talk so favorably of silos and 

by | cnsilage, that we are almost led to wonder why 
some of them,—Mr. Ware, for instance,—wiil 
Men | "Ot believe that forage can be cured also in the 
field and that it may be a perfectly practical 
method of farming. But as I bave said here at 
these meetings betore, it is not practicable for me 
1. Other |©® my farm to build a siloand perhaps it will 
ways are now being considered by which the | iaterest you to have me tell you how I keep my 


stock without a silo, 


When I bought the farm I now occupy, eight 
years ago, it had the reputation ail through that 
was being treated at Cleveland, in enormous | section of being a poor farm. My neighbors said 

that the farm could not keep stock, and one 

friend of mine said that he thought I might as 
well have bought the desert of Arabia, and 
another friend told me that I never would be 
it will | able to keep stock on the farm that I had pur- 
chased. The farm never had carried over fifteen 

1| bead of cattle and two horses, and sometimes 
the first of January and 
I never bought 
any hay to keep me through the year, but I sold 
hay trom the farm from the very first year that 
sweet as a nut, and contains all of the fertilizing | | occupied it. I never kept less than thirty head 
of cattle and three horses, and last year I win- 


they were out of hay by 
bought for the rest of the year. 


is much better if it can be raised in the east. 
That isa great thing to be considered by the 
community at large and especially by our far- 
mers who must consider this change in the sup- 
ply and meet the demand. Farmers must con- 
sider that. It seems to me it only needs to be 
dev: loped and that the agitation of the questidns 
that have been suggested here today will lead 
the farmers to give their attention to this line of 
products. 


I should 
he believes 1 
that a three year old steer can be grown here 


Mr. ATKINson—That is just one of the ques- 
I have obtained all 
the reports I could get bold of, and I nave an 
A that there is room for a great deal of } jj 

scientific observation on the plants to be used 

for silage. You may be able perhaps to add to | i, 
the corn-stalks quantities of other plants that 
you may cuton your farm and by putting into 
your silos some other plants, like beans or cab-| had 
bage for instance, you will get a better variety 
ot food. One of the most intelligent practition- 
ers of silage is a gentleman in North Carolina, 
whose name I cannot at present recall. He runs 
f He puts 
into the silo and mixes together corn and the 
southern cow pea, and the southern cow pea like 
all plants of that family, is full of nitrogenous 
and other chemical elements that will enter into 
I know that be uses that 
mixture not only for cattle, but for working 
mules, and before that he was paying $28 a 


Now I don’t know enough about a farm to feel 
able to say whether you can grow plants of that 
sort to mix with your corn stalks so as to make 
I should think you 
could. You know how it is in England, how 
now any- 
This horse bean is a tremendous 
forage plant and it is said that it will growa 
crop to the acre almost as heavy as corn stalks. 


Mr. WetHEeRELL—W hat is the botanical name 


is a forage plant valuabie for an intelligent 
Southern farmer and is of a kind which is gen- 
erally useful tor growing with corn or for feed- 
It is one of the varieties of the 
I do not know as it would grow well 
bere, for it requires a little warmer climate. 


Mr. Hapwen—It was successfully grown at 
Station at Amberst last 


Mr. Atkinson—It will produce an enormous 
As nearly as I 
can ascertain from southern accounts I should 
say that you can get about two thirds as mach 
rom the cow pea as from corn stalks to the 


Mr Hapwen—Gentlemen, we will now bave 
the pleasure of listening to Mr. Elbridge Cush- 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,I have noticed in 
the reports of several farmer’s meetings, which 
I have recently, that most of the speakers, when 
called upon, have almost universally complained | 
Tuey have made excuse, M 
Chairman, that they have been unprepared to | 
speak at length on account of their poor — 
So, Mr. 
Chairman, I will say very little about my throat 
this morning, aithough it has been tearfully sore 
for some time, and I don’t know how long I can 

I should not have come here this morn- 
ing, if 1 had not known that I was expected to 
come and I always did hate to be classed among 
Farther I feel a deep interest in this 
question that bas been before you at your last 
meeting and the meeting today, for I noticed in 
my locality, and have for several weeks past, 
that many of onr farmers are buying baled hay. 
eral instances that milkmea bought their ensi- I see loads of baled hay bought by farmers near 
my farm, go by almost daily, and to tell you the 
plain truth, gentlemen, I have sent my team to- 


It is something T 
Cotton Seed Cake and Naptha. | never did before in my lite, but I have winte:ed 


nineteen boarders,—cattle.—that I only expect 
ed to keep till the first day of March, and they 
are on my bands yet, and I sold myself short of 


Other- 
should not have been obliged to buy hay | 


tered forty head of cattle and four’ horses. 


state these facts, gentlemen, not to boast of my 
ment will be, I can not say, but all the oil that | €Xperience, but merely to state the truth. I con. 
sider myselt, and 1 know that 1am a very poor 

that I am not farming up to the standard 


farmer, 


ot what is profitable. 


What Shall we have for a Cash 


Crop! 


The question for us all, gentlemen, that we 
have to settle, is this, what shall we have for a 
Mr Atxtnson—The naptha does not hurt it in| cash crop? We as farmers must figure on some. 

thing or other, bringing in a sure cash return- 

And 
They wanted | we must not only consider that, but we must 
the oil. They had become accustomed to the | consider our own natures,—what we as farmers 
are adapted to. It would be no use for me, gen- 

tlemen, to go into the poultry business; what do 
process. I suppose it must be that which I am/|I care about poultry? We have a flock of hens 
on our farm, and I said to the person who takes 

care of them the other day :—“ Where did you 
get that crower?” “ Why,” said he, “we lave 
But I had never noticed 
him. But he thought that I had probably seen 
bim a long time before, I knew that there were 
supposed that there were crowers 
new | amongst them, but that was ali that I knew 
about it. I did pretend to know about Holstein 
cattle on the farm and some other things. But 
the hen business must be attended to by some. 
body else. I like poultry and the profits, and I 
like the eggs, but somebody else must take care 
of the hens, and it is of no use for me to go into 
the hen business. I have had a good many hired 
men who could take care of the hens, but never 
eught to go near a horned creature, or a horse 
Mr Ware—There is one other point I wanted Another will do very well fora market garden 


We must consider the nature of our soil. 


bad him all winter.” 


That is where I got my bay. After awhile it can 
be planted to corn or any other crop. 


How I Conduct my Farm Oper- 
ations. 


Now, then, how shall i keep my cows? It isa 
question which has been pressing home upon 
me for years. I have endeavored to inform my’ 
self un these matt.rs. Some of my fr ends who 
are extensively engaged in silos and feeding en- 
silage are following a different system of farm 
ing from mine. This leads me to speak of differ: 
ent methods of farming and perhaps you would 


I said to them that I 
to feed my cows apartof the year on hay 
worth $20 a ton in the barn. Those Maine far- 
mers who were making butter at this rate said 
to me: ‘We don‘t see how you can make butter. 
You can sell your bay tor such a price that we 
don’t see how youcan afford to make butter 
from it. As for us we could not do it if we had 
to buy English bay at thac price.’ 


English Hay and Milk. 


English hay today is the dearest article for 
farmers to use for milk. I know of nothing, if 
we feed this, which is so dearas English bay. 
Then again, much of our Jand in my county, es 
pecially my farm, 18 not adapted for the growth 
of English hay. We have drouths that cut it 
off on the high lands and it runs out quickly 
and we cannot get a very large crop. 

Well, gentlemen, I bave tried almost every~ 
thing. I have tried Hungarian with good re: 
sults. I have tried hay and oats, for I can raise 
those, and I have tried fodder corn. 

And here let me say that I was pleased with 
the remarks of Dr. Loring, that he made some 
years ago, which he alluded to here last week, 
for what he said conforms so exactly with my 
experience in raising fodder corn as fodder. 
bave bad a good deal of it. I bad hired men to 
cut green corn leaves in the morning and cut 
them at night and put them in the barn and feed 
cows on them day after day. I had come to the 
conclusion about that time that I was ready to 
receive what Dr. Loring said as the truth on 
that point, although he is careful as we all know, 
in making the statement that he made in regard 
to fodder corn. 

Now,geotlemcn, in order to prove what I have 
said to you, I wil! state that the result of raising 
the diff rent kinds of forage plant which i have, 
hes been that corn has been king. And here let 
me say that when gentlemen putin corn for their 
feed they should put it in in time to bave it 
when they want it. A man should plant corn 
enough so that be can feed with a liberal band 
any day in the year he wants to. My practice 
has been to feed in each season what the cattle 
want themselves. 


Seiling Cattle. 
Now, in regard to soiling cattle, I have learned 


It 


In 





| sbould besoiled alltbe time. For instance I 
| never turn my horses out asa rule. Some of my 
neighbors when they wantto goto the village, 
r. | have to ran a half mile to the further end of the 
farm in order to get a horse, or if they want to 
get in a lot of hay, they must go wo the extreme 
end of the pasture iu order to get their oxen. 


Horees can be kept anda yoke of oxen can be 
kept easily in the barn ail summer. At least I 
keep them there till I get through baying, sothat 
they are ready for work at any time and at all 
seasons. { know where they are. Whenever 
there comes a cloudy day, or a stormy day, 
when I want to draw soil or muck, I have a 
team ready for that service. My horses are on 
hand to draw what I want them to, and my ox: 
en are in their place ready for work. I feed them 
in the barn. I give the oxen in the stal! as soon 
as I commence haying, what I am cutting, and 
they relish the new mown hay, the clover bay 
and the orchard grass, and the grass which 1 
cut first, I feed them at that season if I am 
| not working them hard. Ofcourse I do not give 
| new hay much to my horses. AndI could not 


good feed.1n feeding some 30 or 40 cows through 
the year, I should not teed this new hay to 
them ordinarily unless they had first come from 
good pasture for tear of making trouple. With 
the cows as they geuerally come from the pas. 
tures, it would be too mach of a change to let 
them have this feed freely. They must stay in 
the barn and be fed moderately. Then it is that 
cows must be soiled. 

And, again, there is always a time with us,— 
it usually comesabout the 20th of July and 
along through August,when my pastures fai!,— 
that I want something for forage. Well, it is 
perhaps a little early for corn, and I feed them 
hay, not using any grass. Some would say, use 
some rye. Well, I have rye some years. Last 
year I cut quite a quantity of rye, and this year 
I have had rye. But in making milk I never 
have had any better results than from my clover 
hay when it had been in the barn perbaps for a 
week ora fortnight. I always bave had a good 
crop of clover hay usually. It has never failed 
but one or two years. 1 have fed it liderally 
whenever the cows have wanted ii and they bave 
seemed to relish it much. 

In regard to the corn I always mean to plant 
enough. I planted 25 acres last year aud am 
preparing to plant 25 acres this year. As soon 
as that corn has come up well it gives me an op’ 
portunity to put in rye or any other crop I wish, 
putting it in with the growing corn. 

A Listener—What kind of corn do you 
plant? 


[See next week's issue of the Ploughman, for 
phonographic report of the Discussion following Mr. 
CusaMAn’s address; also remarks of Gro. CREED of 
Nova Scotia; Mr. WaTHERELL, Cuas, H.Smitn, O- 
B. Hapwen and others.—Ep.] 


The Apiary, 
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AN IOWA BEE KEEPER. 


In the spring of 1881 Rev. Oscar Blute, 
of Iowa, began with thirty stands of bees. 
During the season he increased them to 140 
good stands, and took from them 2,200 
pounds of honey. He sold the honey at 15 
cents a pound, or $375, and also sold a few 
I| stands at $8.50 each. Estimating the whole 
increase at this rate, they are worth $935, 
so that his money and increase of bees gave 
him $1,310 as the profit from thirty stands 
in a single season. In 1882 he began the 
season’s work with 110 stands. He doubled 
his stock and got,17,000 pounds of honey. 
He gives the figures in the Agricultural 
Review, and adds that it is not claimed that 
such returns can be secured every year, nor 
in every location, nor by every incompetent 
person, but may be secured in good years, 
in good locations, by those who understand 
the business. 


THE FLEECE OF THE MERINO 
RAM. 


The fleece on the Merino ram should be 
dense, well set, and standing well up under 
pressure ; and if pressed down should have 
sufficient elasticity to return quickly to its 
upright position, It should be dense rather 
than long in —, It should cover well all 
parts of the » head, legs, and under- 
neath the belly. lt is desirable that this last 
should have the wrinkles running down onto 
and across it, and be covered with as long 
and thick wool as the sides, The face should 
be covered with a heavy foretop of wool, 


like to have my horses and oxen in the barn. | 


SOCIETY, 1884. 


Meport to the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture. 


Official 


BY HON. JAMES 8, GRINNELL 


As the appointed delegate from this 
Board to attend the annual cattle show of 
the Hoosae Valley Agricultural Society, at 
North Adams, September 16thand 17th, I 
went on Tuesday morning to the grounds of 
the Society, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the village, comfortably located on a 
flat of about fifteen acres, lying between the 
railroad and the Hoosac river. The Society 
has been unfortunate in twice having its 


grounds overflowed and washed out by the 
impetuous stream so important to their 
manufactories, causing them great expense ; 
but they now have it so thoroughly pro- 
tected by a dyke, as to be secure against a 
similar danger. 

While the grounds are convenient for a 
mere cattle show, I should think from the 
crowds of eager agriculturists who thronged 
upon the railway, the highway, and the green 
slopes around on every side, commanding a 
view of every rod of the field and the track, 
that the profits from a horse trot or a 
balloon ascension would be divided with a 
large majority on the outside. 

This Society was incorporated in 1859, 
located at North Adams, and covering the 
counties of Franklin and Berkshire. There 
are no entries from Franklin, and I believe 
no member, the Hoosac mountain being too 
severe a barrier for the people east to cross, 
except under strong provocation. 

The old Berkshire Society, for three- 
quarters of a century the sovereign ruler of 
agricultural matteve in the county, still keeps 
its grip on almost all the farmers south of 
Adams, so that the officers of the Hoosac 
Valley have really a difficult undertaking to 
get out much of a display of stock from only 
about a half dozen towns, (of course not in- 
cluding those from Vermont) and from three 
of those only one exhibitor each. I[t was 
known evident from remarks made by 
farmers that there was much good stock that 
might have been brought in; there are good 
farmers enough in these few towns to con- 
tribute stock enough to make a grand show 
if they had any spirit. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements 
the energy of the officers worked out a good 





sheep, one hundred and twenty. 

There isnot in the State of Massachu- 
setts a range of better pasturing than is to 
be found on the mountainous region in the 

| northern part of Berkshire, underlaid as it is 

| by limestone and micaceous slate, having a 
| strong rich soil to the very summits, and 
| watered with innumerable springs and rills 
| of the purest water. 

| Everywhere scattered among these hills 
| are small intervals, terraces or slopes of 


| most excellent soil, producing crops of hay, 


| grain and roots equal to any in the State. 

| Itis not unusual to hear this part of the 
| country spoken of as rough and unproduc- 
tive, and as having like all Massachusetts 
| declined in its population and productions. 
| A comparison of the following figures will 
| show that these statements made in a gen- 
eral way are not substantiated by the facts 


| censuses, 

While two small towns have in forty years 
| lost two hundred and twenty, the territory 
usually tributary to this Society has gained 
in population over twelve thousand, and the 
productions almosc doubled. 

In preparing these tables I have been 
obliged to use for comparison our State 
Census of 1875, as the Federal Census isnot 
definite enough for that purpose, and I have 
gone back to our State Census of 1845, the 
time of comparatively ncrmal farming, and 
I have taken the eight towns which really 
constitute the work of the Hoosac Valley 
Society. 1 have taken the principal agricul- 
tural productions of each town individually, 
as by the Census of 1845, 1855, 1865 and 
1875, the amounts of each separately and in 
gross, and the number and value of all ani- 
mals—except horses, which are not fully 
given in the Censuses. 

The eight towns selected are Adams, 
including North Adams, Cheshire, Clarks- 
burg, Florids, Lanesboro’, New Ashford, 
Savoy end Williamstown, The population 
of these towns in 1840 was 9,934, and in 
almost every one, increased regularly to 
1875, when it was 24,186, having much more 
than doubled ; the condensed re‘urns of the 
principal agricultural productions and the 


Value. 


BUTIER, 


Pound . 


SWINE. 
Vaiue. 


POTATOES. 


Bushels. 


WOOL. 
Value 

118,294 
128,903 
142, 26 


Value. 
919,915 | 


Value. 





SHEEP. 
Number. 
OATS. 


Bushels._ 


Value. 
CHEESE. 
Pounds. 
Value. 


, 1,039,705 


BARLEY. 


Bashels. 


t'NEAT CATTLE. 


Number. 











This can be summarized in this way—all 

the above mentioned products of the farm 

were— 

For 1845. 1855. 1865. 1875. 
$294.250 | $519 822 | 673.550 | $517.966 

and the value of the neat cattle, sheep and 

swine 

For 1845. 1855. 1865. 1875. 
$194.618 | $229.970 | $320.640 | $273.823 


HOOSAG VALLEY AGRICULTURAL ; 


mace a steady progression for more thin 
forty years, with only the exception of that 
anomalous period covered by the war, for 
three or four years, represenied by the Cen- 
sus of 1865, wi.en gold, the standard of every 
value, was worth from $250 to $300, the 
assumed values of everything consumed 
were placed abnormally high, and prices 
correspondingly inflated. Hay sold on the 
farm for $20 per ton ; corn $1.50 per bushel; 
wheat $2; oats $1; beef, pork, mutton and 
butter at 40c ; cheese 20c and wool from 50c 
to $1 per lb. ; veal from 12 to 150 per lb. by 
the carcass, and everything we had to pur- 
chase on the same scale. ‘This certainly was 
no date from which to start in comparing 
the condition of our agriculture, and yet the 
often repeated assertion of our declining 
prosperity as a farming community has only 
this for a foundation—discontent at not con- 
tinuing to receive the unreasonably high 
prices engendered by the war. It is curious 
and interesting to note the changes, es- 
pecially in sheep raising and the dairy. 
Sheep declined in numbers from 30,882 to 
2,598, but while the value of all the sheep 
deciined from $48,781 to $14.874, the indi- 
vidual sheep increased from $1.56 to $4.25, 
and while all the wool declined from $33 551 
to $7,015, and the price of wool about the 
same in 1845 as 1875, the wool from each 
sheep was worth $2.70 in '75 as against 
$108 in '45, showing a great improvement 
in the sheep. 

So inthe dairy. Butter was 12 1-2cts in 
1845 and 32cts in 1875. The number of 
neat cattle in 1845 was 8,083 (cows not given 
separately) and valued at $136,952, while in 
1875 the number was only 6,849, but they 
were worth $240,796. The products of the 
dairy rose regularly from 1845 to 1875, when 
the cheese fell heavily, owing, probably, to 
the manufacture by factories. 

In 1865 the Census called for only the 
butter and cheese actually sold—bhy the pro- 
portion of 1875 the butter consumed at home 
would have made the whole product worth 
about $50,000, and of cheese about $137,000. 
Wheat has sadly declined, Oats have al- 
| ways been a favorite crop and potatoes have 

held their increase. Hay has advanced in 
quantity and in value except in 1865, Corn 
rose in price from 50c per bushel to $1.43, 
and dropped in production and in price to 
| 90c, owing probably to the facility of obtain- 
| ing western corn at less cost by railroad. 

| “Their lambs then worth but $1 each now 
| average $3.50, whiie the fruit trees and vines 
| are valued at $115,213, ten times what they 
|were forty years ago. Their agricu!tural 
implements and machines are now worth 
/ $116,578. <A careful examination of the 





tha: there are some animals on a farm which |show of about sixty-five neat cattle, and | whole condition of these towns must con- 


vince any one who has been a mere super- 
| ficial observer that there has been an immense 
advance not only in these material items, but 
|in those uncounted ones of education and 
home comforts, which tell not only in the 
present happiness of the people, but will 
certainly be felt in their future prosperity. 
At this show of the working oxen and 
steers, of which there are 334 in the Society, 
there were but four entries of each—fairly 
looking. 
| The cows, some twenty in number, were 
| very good, largely grades of Jersey, and 
seemed calculated to perform the service re- 
quired of them in filling the pail with good 
milk. The herds of thoroughbred Short- 
borns of Mr, Upton of Adams, of Jerseys of 
| Mr, Mills of Williamstown and of Guernseys 
of Mr, Whitcomb of Florida were noticeable 
}and received as they ought, special premi- 


give it to my cows unless they had been kept in| #8 Obtained from the Federal and State | ums, 


The show of heifers and heifer calves, 


| some twenty five in number, was remarkably 
good, especially of Mr. Mills’ Jerseys, Mr. 

Whitcomb’s Guerneys, and those of Mr. 
| Hopkins, and is encouraging as showing 
care in breeding in the right direction. 

The Guernseys which from their great ca- 
pacity for giving rich milk, and with more 
size than the Jerseye,are likely to divide 
popular favor with their smaller cousins, 
were well represerted by Mr. Whitcomb of 
Florida, who has a young herd which wiil 
yet be much appreciated. 

The show of sheep was remarkable, espec- 
ially of the fine wools which probably could 
not be surpassed in the State. 

Excraordinary Spanish Merino rams of 
wonderful shearing were shown by the Ga~ 
rushas and the Goodriches of Williamstown, 
names famous for fine wool breeding in 
Berkshire—their ewes were equally well 
shaped and heavily fleeced. ‘They suffer by 
dogs, one of these owners the past summer 
having lost several, among them, ewes which 
could not have been bought, and which can 
hardly be replaced. 

These gentlemen find these sheep profita- 
ble not only for the wool they clip—but for 
the lambs they sell for breeding. 

There were also some very good coarse 
and middle wool ewes for raising lambs for 
market, a most profitable branch of farming 
if judiciously practiced ; but the fine woo!s 
are yetin a majority here. 

There were but few pigs and those mostly 
white. A valuable and profitable branch of 
farm stock, but the difficulty of loading and 
unloading hogs is a great hindrance to ex- 
hibiting them at our Fairs, and will be so, 
as long as hog nature continues, Exhibiting 

hem, however, can be helped by having 
pens with the floors raised as high as the 
cart or wagon boxes in which the animals 
are brought. ‘They are then shifted in and 
out of the pens without trouble and show to 
much better advantage than in the wagons. 

There wasa good show of some forty 
coops of that profitable stock, poultry, fine 
specimens of all popular varieties were 
there; fowls are often shown in boxes quite 
too small for their comfort, or to make 
a good appearance at the stand. It is a mis- 
taken economy in the exhibition. 

The entry of horses was very large—over 
eighty, and among them of course many 
very fine animals. North Adams nasa great 
many good and fast horses, and the Society 
naturally enough to increase its revenues, 
crters to the popular taste by exhibitions of 
speed ; on the afternoon of the second day, 
and on an added third day which were suo- 
cessfully carried out. 

The exhibition in the Hall was as diversi- 
fied as these shows usually are :—there was 
very excellent domestic work, some very el- 
egant needle and fancy work ; fruit and veg- 
etables, better than would be expected for 
the season. 

There were fourteen entries of handsome 
looking butter, representing the 200,000 
pounds made annually in the limits of the 
Society, and I was gied to see grand sam- 
ples of cheese, made by descendants of those 
Cheshire farmers who in 1840 made 343,000 
pounds, and of those Adams tarmers who 
the same year turned out 376,000 pounds. Of 


ration ot the soldier in the field. I 
Gent keow but I should worry you by adding a 
tew words more. 
Mr. Hapwan—Go on. 


Milk, Butter and Cheese. 


cheese, bread, honey, and canned articles of 
tempting appearance were shown, and out- 
side was the usual show of agricultural im- 
plements. * ; 

There were on exhibition as fine speci- 
mens ofcorn and other grains as oan be 
shown anywhere. ‘Lhese, however, were hot 
generally offered as evidence of the premium 
crops, for which this as well as the Housa- 
tonic and the old Berkshire Society, from 
which the two first have patterned, award 
very lerge amount in premiums, entirely 
wrong in my opinion as managed, for there 
is no written statement, nor record to show 
whether the crop is the result of accident, or 
of carefully planned experiment and nothing 
by which other members of the Society or 
citizens of the State, who help pay these 
premiums oan profit in knowledge of how to 
make crops grow. 

Without measuring or weighing, the 
awards are made on the judgment of a com- 
mittee of good men,who look over the crops 
when growing and give their honest opinion 
of things as they see them, doubtless quite 
uninfluenced by “the warmest welcome, and 
the most courteous treatment which we most 
gratefully acknowledge” as the committee 
gushingly express themselves—words quite 
supererogatory asit would seem, — for the 
applicant for a» premium on his crops would 
not be likely to expectantly meet the 
Committee with a cart stake, a shot gun and 
across dog, nor at their departure would he 


and I ventured tosay, in a lecture upon some 
other subject,that when the history of thisdecade 
came to be written, the most important economic 
fact in it would be the introductien of the si'o 
and the saving of green forage in eee I added 
that I made that statement at the risk of having 
acommission of lunacy appointed to see what 
was the matter with my own brains. 

However, it began to be beard of here and 
there. I happened to have a letter about that 
time from Sir James Caird, the great agricultural 
authority of England soaking me for some 
ments, which I {urnished im, adding a post- 
script: “If you have 0t yet investigated ensi- 
lage you had better do so. It is more important 
to the agriculture of England than of the United 
States.” To which he answered : “I have looked 
through the dictionary and cannot find the word 
ensilage. I wish << would tell me what it 
means.” That was from the head of English agri- 


rimmed round, broadly over the eyes. The 
model ram does not have the wool running 
down very close to the end of the nose; but 
@ ram with such a face may be very profita- 
bly used on a flock if the ewes have poor 
faces. The fleece should be as even in length, 
thickness, and quality on all parts of the 
body as possivble.—[National Live Stock 
Journal, 


VALUABLE FRUITS FOR CANNING. 


or for dairies and will take good care of the 
cows and of the milk, but sometimes such a man 
will never do to work upon hay. I never could 
make them a success. 1 say, gentlemen, that 
we should not only study what our farms are 
adapted to, but itis equally true that we want 
to know ourselves,—what we are adapted for. 
Then, after we have concluded what we are 
adapted for, and what our farms are adapted 
for, we want to have a specialty in farming. 
Mr. WETHERBLL.—Hear him. 


The Dairy. 


parioon be The a. oe must work to bring every 
erstand 1 nto cash as far as wecan. What is pro- 

eer a = — : ee Oem duced on land suitable for dairy farms should be 

nee ht thout ay Dee It the land is suitable for bee', 
cing fed for ps two let the product be beef. I mean that we must 

psn be condition, ly and have a for aleadin . string. Almost all 

brought into market. The meat when cooked i ew England have learned that we 

dry and tasteless. It may look Deantifally 

it is not such lamb as 

upon our “- There 

is absolutely no com 

8 


out of than any one else who could be 
named. Yet he seems as a rule to throw 
them all away,wasting his life in a covetous 
impatience at not having his lines cast in 
pleasanter places. If he could see it, and 
would make the most of it, he has it in his 
power to make all other men envy him. No 
man's homecan possibly be made more attrac 
tive than his, No man can live a liveof such 
beautiful plainness, such sweet and whole’ 
some simplicity, such ideal independence, 
such nearness to nature our common moth* 
er, such domestic integrity and undisturbed 
repose. As the family is called the unit of = A. bed the saivation of English +1 
the state, so is the home the foundation of | 1 called the — = oo or three of my 
organized society and the hope of develop’ Lord Wal 
ing civilization. Can we any of us show too 
much devotion to it? Can we betray too 
great fonaness for it P Can we expend either 
effort or means, thought or taste, upon it 
without being sure of getting an immeasur- 
ably larger return? To plant a sbrub, a tree, 
a flower, or a vine is an easy thing; but 
each of these adds a daily beauty and grace 
to home that grows with a secret power in 
the heart and holds us faster by the ties of 
kindred affection, 


to make in regard to the advantages of having 
New England beet. It is much better for our 
home consamption. I don’t think the people re: 
alize how much beet suffers, or mutton either, in 
its quality or in its healthfulness on account of 
the difficulties of t tion. My attention 
has been called to the 


This shows a very great increase in the 
aggregate of the staple productions, and of 
the value of the cattle, sheep and swine. 

Since 1875, however, the date of these 
figures, this showing has been very largely 
increased according to the assessors’ returns 
to the Secretary of State, by 1358 additional 
milch cows, which at $48 each, the standard 
price, would amount to $66,480—and of 
3162 sheep, at $4.20 each, $13 280—these 
added to the figures of 1875—would 
make the value of the neat cattle and sheep 
at the present time $335,430, and to the 
dairy and wool products of 1875 add the in- 
come from these cows at only $35 each, 
$47,475, and the wool of the sheep at $1.40 
Leach, $4,426, making those products at this 
time $569,867, and this is far under the 
mark, for 1 have made no account of the 
thousands of gallons of milk sold, nor of the 
numberless very profitable small products of 
the fields, orchards and gardens, unrecog- 
nized—not demanded thirty or forty years 
ago, but now so | ly grown and bringing 
such quick substantial returns. The Federal 
Census of 1880 gives in the County of Berk- 
shire, as a whole,a very large increase in 
every animal raised and every article grown 
or made, except the single article of cheese, 
which has to a great extent passed from far- 
mers families to the labor saving cheese 


factories. 
| It will be seen that these towns have really 


N $ U M P T 10 N: The Orchard.—The orchard this month 


: Wil require but little attention, providing it 
. or with mY ‘ has been attended to earlier in the season ; 
Na russ, Dik. T. &. SLOCUM, 18 Feast ® Possibly the tent caterpillars will have to be 
nova 2 looked after, and if the farmer has time he 

4 RY | wil look after the borers at the roots of the 

uM SLAV E iS Wrees, After they are all removed a cone of 
ri Mincey Opin Host fresh gravel or coarse sand should be heaped 
Werphin Wan ge ce ‘round each tree to prevent the miller trom 

ae eep. A certain and FY laying her eggs near the roots during the 
“immer. ‘he young orchard should be kept 

Yell cultivated, and may be planted with 

ae or beans, but never with Indian 
m. 
‘pring Chickens.—May is a good month 
0 have chiekens come out ; they require so 
uch less looking after than in March, and 
Row so much faster that the farmer had 
Detter not try to raise March chickens. Let 
~ business of inising early chicks be fol- 

a Swed by those who devote the principal 
t. on all ot Portion of their time to it, Chicks that 
Treat *ome out in May require but little attention 
they have « good yard to run in, but in 
they must pot only have good warm 


Mr. ATKINsoN—I will add a few words more, 
We call ourselves a great people and think this 
isa country. What have we done with it? 
In a rough and rude way we have put twe acres 
in a hundred into cultivation of wheat,—two per 
cent.—and on that we raise a crop equivalent to 
80 million barrels of flour, and we onty need 50 
millions for our own use. We have put four per 
cent. of our soil into Indian corn, and, at only 
25 bushels to an acre,on an average, we arc 
smothered in our own grease, and bave to burn 
it on the field because we cannot get rid of it in 
any other way. And yet people in the cities 
cannot get wheat enough, nor corn, nor pork for 
their own subsistence. e have put less than 
one per cent. into cotton,—a mere fly-speck on 
1 | the map,—and we make three times as much as 
we can use ourselves, and yet le are ragged 
in the midst of our cities. And it the methods 
which 1 have 
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if the peach is to be permanently or even 
temporarily dropped out of the list of 
canned fruits, we know of no better fruit to 
fill its place than the Onondaga pear. In 

this vicinity it grows very large, and th 
quality of the fruit is fine, ripesing in Octo. 
ber, just after the Bartlett, and two weeks 
later than the Clapp Favorite. The Duch- 
ess, Bonne de Jersey, Belle Lucrative, rlem: 
ish Beauty and Buerre Deal are favorites 
also when the trees do well. In fact, pears, 
quinces _ plums - continue to be favor- 
ites in supplying its place, and the public 
which I — Presented to you, on less than two our will learn better thaa they now -de bow Na 
per cent. of our territory, on lees than 60,000 appreciate them when a score or more ot the 
square miles, with the eggs thrown in. oe eee any ere Sam Ce 
The Cur oe age ge epee 

BP Sree. Be Dog. the severe winters until our 
, you could raise all A, = on 
legislator, you _< blushes, vw & renewed 
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dairy y 

dairy cow. I can stand and watch her, and walk 
around her, and study her. I would go miles to 
see Jersey Belle and when I got home I could 


tell how she looked. It is my business. We 
1,1882, 
‘und, January 253.5 
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I happened, about that time, to pack a little 
c corn stalk, which I grew upon 
single acre of which my farm consists, a 
i auton be Yona. 
it to 5 
to the attention of 
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cheerily dismiss them with a gourd of stale 
water and a crust of day-but-one-before-yes- 
day’s baking. 

As early as 1839, Henry Colman, the first 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Massachu. 
set's, thus mildly reprobates this system, or 
rather want of system, then long existing, 
and twice grown hoary and moss covered, in 
an entity longer than that allotted to 
the life of man. He says, “A Committee is 
delegated to visit the premises of every 
claimant and examine the growing or stand- 
ing crops which are entered for the honors 
ary notioe of the Society. Asli understand 
the mode of examination adopted by the 
Committce, it was much more a matter of 
judgment than of exact measurement. In all 
cases of grain crops or of other crops which 
admit of an accurate ascertainment, this 
should he insisted on by the Society before 
giving the premiums, and where exactness 
cannot be reached, it should be approached 
as nearly as possible. 

a addition to this the claimant for the 
premiums, should be required to give a full 
and detailed account of his cultivation, the 
nature and condition of the soil, the manures 
used, quantity and kind, the quentity of 
seed, the kind of seed, its preparation, the 
time and manner of sowing, the after culti* 
vation of the crop, the mode of harvesting, 
the size and value of the crop, the whole ex- 
pense and every — circumstance 
connected with it.” These awards as at 
present given are not based on any such 
principles as these, but only on oral state. 
ments dropped into the Committee’s ears, 
lubricous with words of ‘warmest welcome 
and most courteous treatment,” and do not 
seem caloulated to benefit any one but the 
pleased recipient. 

On the afternoon of the second day a very 
admirable address was delivered to a smali 
audience on the subject of Forestry,” by 
President Carter of Williams College. 

It is an injustice to an eloquent speaker, 
with a thoughtful address which should be 
heard in quiet and pondered over by hun- 
drecs of iutelligent men and women,to place 
him in the open air within reach of the 
“dreadful notes of preparation” for a horse 
trot, and “the loud contending waves” of 
sound from the seller of popcorn, and the 
vender of whips, augmented by the screech- 
ings of the terrible small boy whistlers. 

I doubt the wisdom of attempting an ad- 
dress on any of the daylight hours of a cattle 
show, unless every other attraction shall be 
entirely suspended. The great balloon, 
which asa part of the attractions for the 
horny handed farmers, was to have ascend- 
ed on the afternoon of the second day, did 
not prove a successful lesson in aerostation, 
but uneasily writhed its ungainly half filled 
form side to side like & huge wounded mon- 
ster, to the unsatisfied curiosity of thousands 
on the neighboring hillside, and finally went 
up on the third day after, greatly to the dis- 
gust of those who had watched in vain for 
two preceding days. 

On the whole, the Fair with three days 
of very warm but cloudless weather, was a 
very success{ul one for the Society ; and the 
_—— and anxious officers were re- 

ieved in counting their large receipts and 
in feeling that they had pleased so 
many of their members and the citisens 
generally who unite with the fhrmers to 
make this the ho'iday of the season. 


The Loughman, 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1885. 
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MEETING OF FARMERS. 


There will be a Meeting of Farmers at the 
Hal! of the Ploughman Building, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston,on Saturday, May 9, 1885, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon. The subject for discussion will 
be published in the daily papers next week. 
During the summer season the meetings will not | 
Be held every Saturday, but at convenient inter- 
vais of which due announcement will be made. 

—— 


The Meeting of the Farmers on Saturday 
last in the Ploughman Building, a continu- 
ation of the one at which the subject of‘For* 
age was discussed, was not only well attend: 
ed but drew together speakers of a very wide 
distinction, whose reported remarks in this 
week’s Ploughman will not fail to be read 
with an increasing interest. The next meet» 
ing will not be held until May 9h, and 
thereafter through the season the meetings 
will be only occasional, and called as cir- 
cumstances of public interest or other equiv. 
alent influences may dictate. Inasmnoh as 
they are more especially intended for winter 
rather than for summer, farmers being too 
busily engaged about their regular labors 
during the latter season, it was not expected 
by anybody that they would be much longer 
continued. All of course calculate on their 
renewal after the harvest is in and the winds 
and snows of winter prevail again. No sim- 
ilar meetings have ever before been held in 
New England. They have been a sort of 


exhibition are especially spoken of as among 
the machines most recently introduced. 


REMOVAL OF THE GATTLE QUAR- 
ANTINE. 


Commissioner Colman was in Boston early 
this week, having been detailed by the See- 
retary of the Treasury to investigate the 
matter of the removal of the Government 
cattle quarantine station from Waltham to 
Littleton, Mass., and gave a formal hearing 
atthe Parker House to all parties interest- 
ed. A large number of persons were in at- 
tendance, among whom were Superintend- 
ent Adams of the Fitchburg Railroad with 
counsel, Mayor Johnson of Waltham, three 
members of the board of alderman of Wal 
tham, ex Governor Hyde of Cowneoticut, 
Hon. James &. Grinnell of Greenfield, Dr. 
Burnett, Mr. Edward Burnett of the Deer- 
toot Farm, Southboro, Mass., Congressman 
Collins, and Col. J. A. Harwood of Little- 
ton. The Commissioner stated to those as- 
sembled the circumstances that led to the 
meecing, saying that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had crdered the removal of the 
station to be suspended, and desired him to 
visit Boston and examine into the necessity 
of the removal and report. He said he had 
no other interest in the matter than to dis’ 
charge his duty and protect to the full ex- 
tent of his power the best interests of the 
importers of live stock. The counsel for the 
Fitchburg raiiroad stated that the water 
supply of Waltham, it was feared,would soon 
become polluted if the quarantine remained 
in its present place. 

Mayor Johnson of Waltham spoke at 
some length on this subject of water pollu- 
tion, and expressed the opinion that the re- 
moval should be made on that ground, if on 
no other. Although no complaints have as 
yet been mads on that score, experts freely 
declare that sooner or later the water will 
become unfit for use. Mr. Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the Waltham board of aldermen, 
and Mr. Smythe, President of the Waltham 
board of trade, corroborated Mayor Jokn* 
son’s statements. Mr. Gideon F. Haynes 
spoke for adjoining property owners, and 
favored the removal. The residents, he 
said, made no opposition to the yards being 
located in Waltham, not supposing the sta- 
tion was to be a permanent one. Dr. Billings 
thought the removal should be made, but 
that the quarantine should be as near the 
confines of the country as possible. Mr. 
Edward Burnett, who is a leading importer 
of cattle, favored keeping the quarantine 
near the shore. He had no particular desire 
to retain itat Waltham. He described the 
annoyances he Lad to submit to from the 
Sunday visits of the citizens of Walthan to 
the yards, being compelled to lock the doors 
of his cattle shed to keep intruders out. He 
tavored the landing of cattle from the steam: 
er direct to the quarantine yards. Mr. Corne’ 
lius Wellington, another importer, favored 
the location of the quarantine close to the 
seaboard. 

Dr. Salmon, Chief of the National Bureau 
of animais, said, in reply to an inquiry of 
Commissioner Colman, that there would be 
serious trouble onthe sea coast from cold 
winds chilling the animals, although this 
would depend much upon the situation in 
respect to shelter. The horse-fly would like- 
wise give the animals much trouble on the 
coast. He stated as his opinion that when 
cattle had been acclimated in quarantine on 
the sea coast, they would not need to be 
quarantined again on reaching points inland: 
Dr. Lyman, a veterinarian, favored the sea- 
coast plan. He believed Boston harbor the 
best one on our wh~le coastin which to erect 
a suitable and efficient quarantine. The 
steamboat companies would do all in their 
power to aid importers of cattle in landing 
them on an island quarantine. The cause of 
the recent spread of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Portland was explained) by Dr. 
Salmon. Dr. McLaughlin criticised the pre- 
sent Waltham quarantine for its lack of a 
hospital, which Dr, Salmon regarded as an 
unfair criticism, as well as other criticisms 
on the manner in which quarantine stations 
had been carried on up to the present time. 
The latter explained the arrangements of 
the yards and sheds at Waltham. Ex-Con- 
gressman Stevens of New York had no faith 
in placing cattle in quarantine on an island, 
Steamers bringing cattle would not stop at 
an island to discharge them. 

While he considered the Waltham grounds 
very suitable, be thought that others equally 
good could be found. As an importer of 
cattle,he decidedly favored piacing the quar- 
antine inland for a short distance, at least 








surprise and one of the pleasantest and 
most profitable kind to the entire farming 
community. The results will not by any 
means be allowed to disappear with the first 
reading of their report, but will be present. 
ed to the public ina form for ready refer- 
ence and permanent preservation. 


the chilly winds. 


far enough to escape from the influence of 
Hon. James S, Grinnell 
quarantine ovght to be re- 


believed the 


moved from Waltham on sanitary grounds. 


He was opposed to locating it in the harbor. 
Mr. Edward Burnett gave his experience 


with 100 head of imported cattle that were 


tion of dry stuff to tempt the fire setter,— 
and such a reason is far from being a good 
one, If brush and rubbish must be burned 
there are various ways and times of doing it 
without going to work as if the plan was to 
burn the world up. Weare fast becoming 
such destroyers as a people by the agency of 
fire as to be almost entitled to the name of 
fire worshippers. Our conflagration of build- 
ings of all possible sizes and values amounts 
to an annual loss of one hundred millions of 
dollars, and is steadily increasing. We are 
now proceeding to burn up our standing 
woods and farm fences as fast as we can, 
just as if we were clearing a new country for 
the necessary ccnveniences of settlement. It 
is a montroue absurdity. It is better to be 
drowned out with floods than to be burned 
up with fires. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been delivering a series of lectures on the 
“United States as Seen in the Census,” he 
having been the Census Superintendent. The 
course has been delivered in this city, and 
the one last given was on “ American Agri- 
culture.” It will be both interesting and 
profitable to note a few of the leading points 
made by him in this lecture. Agriculture 
rightly viewed, he remarked, has been not 
only the principal and characteristic work 
of the American people, but also the one 
showing the greatest and most permanent 
results. Other nations exemplify great suc- 
cesses, avin art, science, manufacture and 
learning; but no other naticn has, in so short 
a time, with such small capital, and laboring 
under such disadvantages, reached the point 
where it can supply its own immense market 
with the products of the soil, and have a 
surplus of thousands of tons for export. 
And it is not too much to say, he added 
that any other nation would have proved 
unequal to the task. From 1790 to 1800, 
we added to our settled territory enough 
land to make eight Hollands, besides mak- 
ing denser the population of old States. 
From 1800 to 1820, in spite of the depres- 
sion and drain of war, we doubled our man- 
ufacturing capital and populated an addi- 
tional territory of 101,000 square miles, 

There was no immigration from abroad, 
until after 1810; our growth up to that time 
was from our own loins. Here, said Gen. 
Walker, isa triumph indeed; in its light 
agriculture shows itself a really supreme 
manufecture. With the aid of immigration 
we occupied additional territory in the de- 
cade 1850—1860 amounting to 215,000 
square miles, equsl to all of modern Ger- 
many; and from 1870 to 1880 we occupied 
207,000 additional square miles, equal to the 
great empire of Austro-Hungary. This 
territory was not simply occupied ; railroads, 
bridges, and turnpikes were constructed as 
fast as the needs o: the country demanded, 
and probably no isolated settlements were | 
ever made at so slight comparative hard- 
ship. This result was due to the populer 
tenure of the soil as much as to any other 
cause, even that of so large a body of ur- 
occupied land itself. In this country, the 
law respecting land has been so \jberaliy 
framed, and allowed it to be so easily and 
rapidly, yet so securely, transferred, that its 
purchase has been greatly facilitated. In 
the northern halt of the United States at 
least, the character of our farmers has been 
unique. ‘They have never approached the 
character of a peasantry, such as exists in 
ail European countries. 

The speaker asserted that :heir general 
intelligence, shrewdness, and honesty as a 
class are unquestionably without a peer. Of 
two brothers born ona farm, said he, one 
would usually gravitate to the city and stand 
probably a better chance than his city-bred 
associates for wealth and distinction, while 
the other would stay and carry on the farm 
at the old homestead. According to the 
census of 1880, the total number of farms at 
that time was upwards of 4,000,000, con- 
taining some 540,000,000 acres, and having 
barns, sheds, fences, turnpikes and schouls, 
—in fact all the advantages of an advanced 
civilization. It is into a society of such a 
character that the citizens of other countries 





quarantined on Long Island Sou-d during 
the three last months of the year. Although 
the quarters were crowded, they did well. 
In reference to the severity of the winter on 
cattle on the sea coast it was to be said that 
there was but little importation during that 
season. Superintendent Adams of the Fitch- 
burg railroad said that his company needed 
to-day the Waltham quarantine grounds for 
shops and buildings. He stated that trans. 
portation rates for cattle to Littleton would 
be no more than they ere now to Waltham. 
Prof. Stockbridge favored a location where 
cattle could be isolated, in landing, in trans* 
portation, and in quarantine. He preferred 
aseaboard location. Superintendent Tyler 
of the quarantine yards said that the present 
buildings should not be changed in any par- 
ticular. Hon, Edward Avery, counsel for 
the Fitchburg road, argued for the removal 
to Littleton, The grounds there could be 
leasad to the government for any term o 
years. Mr. C. D. Lewis offered land and 
water for the purpose, for $300 a year. 
shall create a more perfect uniformity among | Congressman Russell favored the Littleton 
them in this respect and thusimpart totheir| ocation. He was the last speaker. In ad- 
published tests the most authoritative char-|journing the hearing, the Commissioner of 
acter possible. Col. Colman spoke in terms | Agriculture assured those present that the 
of admiration of the meetings of the farmers | Secretary of the Treasury and himself would 
at the Ploughman Building, and said he had | carefully consider the matter, and take all 
out out the phonographic reports published | possible pains to protect the catile import- 
in the Ploughman for future reference as|ers in their interests. 

containing invaluable suggestions from the 
actual experience of others. 


-_- 


We had the pleasure of a prolonged inter- 
view with Cor, Cotman, the new United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, on the 
occasion of his visit this week to Boston, and 
need not say that it fully confirmed our pre- 
vious opinions in respect to the eminent fite 
ness of his appointment to that important 
office by President Vleveland. The Commis- 
sioner likewise paid a visit to the Ploughman 
Office, where he knew, as of old, that he was 
a most welcome visitor. Commissioner 
Co_MaN isa man of frank and open man- 
ners, and gains one’s personal confidence 
from the outset. His whole soul is devoted 
to the promotion of the interests of agricul- 
ture, on which he discourses without tiring 
to all who desire to listen. He acquainted 
us,in the course of the conversation, with 
his intention to summon a convention in 
June next of representatives from all the 
State Agricultural Colleges of the country, 
with a view to the establishment of fixed 
methods and rules for experimenting that 


Though March was the coldest one that 
has been recorded in a generation, April 
came along in rather what people love to 
style the old-fashioned way, and now as we 
are approaching its close it turns out a very 
different thing from what the prophesies of 
March implied. ‘There has been the oldtime 
experience with the pretty April showers; 
the changing skies have been capriciously 
interesting ; the spring birds all came back 
to us at once and together; and the grass is 
sprouting and the buds are putting forth on 
every side. There is no earthly joy known 
to a clean nature than that which this season 
yields. The fields are being prepared for the 
reception of the seed planted st this end of 
year, witb the prospect of continued favoring 
weather for their early germination and 
development. Unless there should occur 
ate frosts, like those of last year on the last 
two days of May, which changed the whole 
lancscape in many localities to an aspect of 
sudden!y returned winter, the grounds for 
expecting a healthy forwardness for the 
varied crops that are produced from a New 
England soil are as solid as need be, and a 
favorable season may be looked forward to 
by farmers throughout this section, 


The report of the committee on agricultu- 
ral implements and machines, at the Frank: 
lin Co,, Mass., Fair last September, present- 
ed by Hon. James 8. Grinnell, speaks of the 
extended use into which such mechanical 
products have come in the last twenty five 
years. Their value on Massachusetts farms 
aggregates $5,500,000. Our manufacturers, 
finding so large and ready a market at home, 
make no effort to introduce their wares 
abroad, Walter A. Wood and McCormick 
forming the notable exceptions, The chie 
difficulty is their high cost. The public tes- 
timony of these implements and machines 
at agricultural fairs is advocated. A large 
reduction in the price of them is also forci- 
bly advocated, the actual cost in material 
and labor being given. Without lowering 
the wages of workmen, it is urged that for'y 
per cent could well be taken off, which 
means $90 fora manure spreader in place 
of $100, $35 for a sulky plow or a mowing 
machine, $30 or $15 for a tedder or a rake, 
aad 66 to $12 fora plow. There were 1943 
agricultural manufacturing establishments 
in the country ia 1880, employing some 40,- 
00 hands, and producing goods valued at 

$68,640,486. The use of these various im- 


We hear of forest fires all Sround us. 
Whether set purposely or carelessly, they 


proved machines and implements jn the 
plow field, the corn field, the hay field, and 
especial.y the dairy, has gone far to eass the 
Joad of interest money for farmers by light- 
ening labor, improving the quality of prod- 
mots, and saving health and life. The sulky 
plows and the Kemp manure spreader on 


are among the most dangerous of nuisances. 
The air today in certain suburbs of Boston 
is loaded with emoke, and at times is even 
difficult to breathe, Theres no good rea- 
son why the return of spring should bring 
us all this annual tribulation and peril, cn- 





less it is because there is such an accumula- 


are introduced on coming here tu make a 
home where they can enjoy peace and lib- 
erty. They soon find themselves falling into 
the ways and marching in the footsteps of 
their new comrades. Foreign critics have 
declaimed against our agricultural methods 
as little short of barbarous and brutal, ac- 
cording to their description ; but the speaker 
boldly proclaimed, nevertheless, that the 
methods have been politically and economi- 
cally right. The farmer in this country has 
had to contend with a very limited amount 
of capital and dear labor. On the other 


hand, land has been cheap; and if it has 
been so usec #8 to temporarily decrease its 
producing capacity, the first profits that 
could be spared were devoted to such im- 
provements as would contribute to future 
profits, with flattering results. 


The subject of ‘Forage Crops’ naving been 
deemed sufficiently important to be treeted 
at a continued meeting of farmers on Satur- 
day last, the remarks of the different speak 

ers will be read in this week’s Ploughman 
with renewed interest. The question of feed- 
ing cattle is the absorbing one with farmers 
everywhere. What Mr. Edward Atkinson 
had to say on farm products, ensilage, fat- 
tening steers, and milk, butter, and cheese, 
will not fail to excite universal interest 
among readers. His ideas were invigorating 
and were received with applause. Mr. Ben- 
jamin P. Ware advanced some timely and 
refreshing views on New England beef and 
Kentucky lamb, as well as on Western beef 
generally. Mr. Elbridge Cushman of Lake- 
ville covered a large extent of ground with 
a recital of his practical experience with si- 
los and ensilage, his opinions on what 
should be raised as cash crops, a statement 
of his method of conducting his farm opera- 
tions, and the matter of selling hay and cat- 
tle as one of comparative profit. The report 
of what was said by other speakers will fol- 


low in the next issue of the Ploughman, and 
altogether will furnish one of the very best 
reports yet presented of these popular and 
profitable meetings of the farmers in Boston. 


The milk war is far from ended. It is 
dtill raging, though ite demonstrations are 
comparatively silent or suppressed. The 
firm stand taken by the milk producers is 
one that appeals directly to all consumers 
for their support and sympathy. It is a 
great deal more thana question of a few 
cents a can of milk, more or less; itisa 
question that intimately concerns the health 
and comfort of families, and the well-being 
of the whole community. It certainly is not 
too much to say that a population which 
knowingly would consent, first, to purchase 
and next, to consume stuff that fraudulently 
represents what is a staple article of food, is 
& population not far enough advanced in 
civilization to stop to congratulate themselves 
on present attainments. Such a population 
we do not believe this to be. Therefore we 
look to see them actively resist all combina 
tions which shield the practice of fraudulent 
milk-making. But for this combination of 
dealers, who practically leave the producers 
out of account, it would be impossible to 
sell the vile stuff that goes by the name o 
my in so many instances, to the breeding 
of disease and i i 

blood that Raat ener 0 al = 
= a = = only hope that the 
met eee 

LL, 

Too many farmers are inclined to look 
upon the “ tidying up ” work about the door 
as somehow beneath them. But they could 
not tell why they should think so. Men of 
wealth who go back into the country to cre- 
ate homes to enjoy do not scruple to give 
both time and means to the beautifying of 





| them was burned : but it 1s also stated that 


is right there that they find their chief de- 
light. There is no reason why it should not 
be the same way with farmers. No class of 
people have such resources and opportunities 
as they for making attractive homes, the 
surroundings helping to make them sc more 
than all else. The means are abundantly in 
their own hands. They have the woods and 
streams, the sunlight and elements to draw 
upon at will, A neglected dooryard ts the 
invariable proclamation of an unoultiva- 
ted, we might truly say an uncivilized 
nature. And a carefully kept one, on the 
other hand, lends a visible charm to even the 
humblest home that mere adornment at a 
boasted cost cannot supply. By all means, 
farmers, increase the home happiness be 
beautifying the home surroundings, Imagi- 
nations and thoughts enter the mind through 
the eye, and we live on them, either ona 
higher or a lower plane, much more than we 
habitually realize. Beefand pork and vege- 
tables are not the staple of the lives we 
really live. 





At this last moment of writing and as we 
put the Ploughman to press, the war cloud 
in Europe is so densely black as to compel 
the general belief that it must speedily be 
delivered of its lightnings. The prospects 
of war are more full of threateninge than 
ever. The Russians have occupied Maru- 
chak,a place twenty miles south of Penjdeh, 
and are said to be energetically employed in 
constructing a military road to Herat. That 
constitutes of itself a threat to the English 
that is equivalent to defiance, The state- 
ment is likewise current that at a council 
held on Tuesday, propositions looking to the 
adoption of a conciliatory policy toward 
England were rejected. Advices from St, 
Petersburg also report that Russia has 
ordered the mobilization of her Southern 
army. There was a report of a second battle 
on the Afghan frontier, but it is still without 
confirmation. The full text of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech in the House of Commons on 
the $55,000,000 war credit is published in 
the daily journals. It excited great enthu- 
siasm both in the House and with the out- 
side public. Not a syllable was raised in 
opposition, nor even in criticism. Such an 
occurrence is without precedent in the 
British legislature. Before these words are 
read by the Ploughman readers war may be 
declared. Russia seems bent on it. 


What will be the effect of a foreign war 
on us of the United States? is a question 
frequently asked just now. At first view, it 
is almost natural to reply that, while war 
will doubtless stimulate general business 
and production to a certain extent, the influ 
ence will soon be spent. But that more or 
less depends on how long the war lasts. If it 
ia continued a whole year so that it will cov- 
er the entire round of the agricultural sea- 
sons, it cannot fail to work a benefit that | 
will be long felt. For we only need a good 
start for business in this country, and our 
native resources, energy, invention, activity 
and hopefulness will do the rest. England 
will be stopped from getting any more 
wheat from the vast supplies of Southern 
Russian ports on the Black Sea,and the Dan- 
ube territory will be able to do but little 
towards the satisfaction of her wants. Her 
population will be very largely engaged in 
military rather than industrial operations, 
and everybody knows that these are destruc* 
tive only. She must necessarily look to us 
tor her supply of wheat and provisions, and 
with a greatly increased demand. She must 
spend large sums of money with us in order 
to feed her army and navy, to say nothing 
of her population at home. That means bet- 
ter prices for the farmers, profitable railroad 
transportation, and the increase of our lost 
ocean commerce. 





Rumors of the sudden spread of pleuro- 
pneumonia are of late multiplying at an 
alarming rate. Commissioner Colman pro. 
cured an opinion from Attorney General 
Garland that he, the Commissioner, was au- 
thorized to spend the $85,000 in the hands 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry for quar. 
antine purposes only, and not for stamping 
out the disease. The outbreak first oc’ 
curred in Missouri, in Calloway county’ 
from which a carload of cattle is reported to 
have been secretly shipped to Chicago, where 
they were all killed and the car containing 


300 head of cattle that were yarded with this 
carload were shipped to the interior of Il- 
linois. A single dealer in Peoria had 22 
head killed. Commissioner Colman tele 
graphed to the Governor of Missouri explic- 
it and detailed orders in reference to the 
necessary quarantine, and the latter prompt 
ly replied, promising instant and energetic 
cooperation with the Commissioner. The 
apprehensions now are that the disease will 
rapidly spread in and from Ilinois, and 
work its way east. It is freely predicted al” 
ready that before the season is over the 
pestilence will extend through the entire 
West. The stock raisers of Illinois have 
called a convention for Thursday of the 
present week at Springfield in that State, 
to decide what 1s best to be done. ‘The 
plague is said to exist in three widely sep- 
arated counties in that State, and three 
more are reported under quarantine. 





General Grant’s condition continues to be 
one that appeals to the active sympathy of 
the whole country. On Monday he entered 
upon his sixty fourth year, the event being 
duly observed in several localities. His 
physicians do not anticipate his ultimate re- 
covery from his present disease, nor does he 
delude himself with zeny s:milar hopes or ex- 
pectations. Heno doubt understands his 
condition much better than any one else does 
for him. Through all this trying ordeal he 
continues to exhibit the same patience, gene 
tleness, and silent courage which he has 
shown from the beginning, an example to 
the rest of us when we may be .stricken 
down by disease or misfortunes. It is set- 
tled beyond successful dispute that it is can- 
cer that is insiduously undermining his 
strength and will at last bring him to the 
grave. There is no expectation that his end 
will be paintul; it will be simply the final 
departure of the last grain of vital energy 
left him, There are compensations all around 
us, and for every one of us, if we only choose 
to look for them. In General Grant’s case, 
the compensation is that he is made grate- 
fully conscious of the good will of a great 
people, a part of whom he once confronted 
at the head of large armies. He lives to re- 
ceive their sincerest expressions of affection 
and gratitude, and thus to enjoy before dy 
ing what is granted to not many men umil 
they are gone from the earth. 

Tus Kemer Manure Spreaper.—We would 
call especial attention to the advertisements of 
Kemp Manure Spreader, showing cut of the new 
improvement in manner of attaching the for- 
ward wheels, which briags the team four feet 
nearer the load and reduces the draft of the ma- 
chine one third. The claim of the manufacturers 
and of others who have the spreader in use that 


are equal to three put out by hand, is worthy 
the careful consideration of every farmer. Sure- 
ly no farmer has manure enough, and if the use 
of the Kemp Spreader will make his heap go one 
hird further he cannot afford to do without it 


We would advise pay J farmer to send for a de- 
scriptive circular and learn all they can about 
this va)uable implement. 





am Sick headache? Piles, constipation, bil- 
jous headache and dyspepsia, are all speedily 
cured by-Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remedy. 


— The London Economist thinks the rest of 
Europe will remain quiet in case of war bo- 
tween Engiand and Russia. And it asserts 
that the war would end in two yeers, and would 
be brought to a close in that time, if not sooner, 
by the exhaustion of Russia and the fear of her 





state of anarchy throughout the Russian empire 
which it would take many years to quiet. 


Back ache? Hunt’s Remedy will cure 





twc loads of manure put out with the Spreader, | 7), 


Editor's | Gable. 


ta The Atlantic Monthiy opens to us be- 
tween its brown covers for May 4 list of contents 
as follows: A Gentleman, vy Mrs. 
Oliphant, Chapters 14 and 16 inclusive; The 
Misused H of by Richard A. Proctor; 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
chapters 9 and 10, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; 


Childhood in Early Christianity, by Horace E. 
Scudder; Madame Mohl, Her Salon and Her 
Friends, fifth paper, by Kathleen O'Meara ; Jobn 
Sebastian Bach, 1686, 1885, by J. L. Dwight; 
Paw, dy James B. Kenyon; A Marsh Island, 
chapters 16 to 18, by Sarah Orne Jewett; George 
Eliot's Life, by Henry James; The New Port- 
folio, chapters 7 and 8, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Her Explanation, by E. R. Sill; A 
Bird-Lover’s April, by Bradford Torrey; Henry 
James; Woodberry’s Poe; A Popular Manual 
of English Literature; The Contributors’ Club; 


and Books of the Month. For sale by Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 





i" The May contents of Harper's Magazine 
are a frontispiece entitled Spring Blossoms; 
Espanola and its Environs, illustrated; Anneke 
Jano Bagardus and her Farm; Love, a Poem; 
Passages from the Diary of a Hong Kong Mer- 
ehant; Through London by Cana), with illustra- 
tions ; Constance Royal, a Story; East Angels, a 
Novel, part V; Admonition, a Sonnet, by Words- 
worth, illustrated; Jersey Cattle in America, 
illustrated from copyrighted photographs, *‘Jer- 
sey Belle of Scituate” having her portrait with 
the rest; A Witch Hazel Copse, with numerous 
fine illustrations; At the Red Glove, a Story, part 
V, illustrated; A Wild Goose Chase, part IT; 
The Flight, illustrated; Lady Archer, @ Story, 
illustrated ; and the varied editorial department. 
For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 





0G Godey’s Lady's Book tor May is both in 
appearance and reality a most appropriate intro 
duction to and companion of the month it signi 
fies. It 1s a bright suggestion of flowers, in fash" 
ions and patterns as much as in the Janes and 
fields, and its iterary matter abounds with the 
color and freshness of the new May. It presents, 
as it does every , @ list of attractive and 
popular writers, whdse prose and verse is cor- 
dially we:comed in many a family circle as weil 
as in many alady’s boudoir. It is, in brief, a 
happy specimen of an exquisite combination of 
the graphic, coloring, literary, and editorial art. 
For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 





a7 The Quiver for May contains Sunday 
Schoo! Addresses, Temper—Good and Bad, A 
Plea for Pablic Piaygrouuds, On Lieing to our 
selves, Christ and Humanity, The Growth of the 
New Testament, Reserve Force in Character, & 
coup e of serial stories, and other papers suita* 
ble for Sunday readingin prose and verse. Pub 
lished by Cassell and Co., New Yor,and for 
sale by Cupples, Upham & C»., Boston. 





—A writer inthe Boston Herald says that, 
speaking physiologically, pneumonia is as much 
a “filth disease” as diphtherta, resulting usually 
from a too confined and sedentary life indoors, 
lack of sufficient ventilation of living and sleep- 
ing rooms, combined with any unbygienic and 
unsanitary practice or condition prevailing. In 
the course of a few weeks or months the body 
becomes more and more clogged with impurities 
to a degree finally rendering some form of sick- 
ness inevitable. 


A USEFUL EXPERIMENT. 
Wincnester, Mass., Jan. 2, 1885. 

I used Bradley’s Vhospbate the past seacon 
for the first time, as an experimeut, to test the 
claim made by otbers concerning its good re- 
sults. I planted two pieces of cabbage, one with 
manure, the other, with Bradley’s Phosphate; 
the crop from the latter was much more abun- 
dant—in fact, the lergest yield ever given me 
from the same area of land — and I cheerfully 
recommend it as an excellentand profitable fer- 
talizer. Frank E. Gustine. 





— Mr. Charles Burrows of Springfield who 
has been aschool teacher for fifty four years, 
and an instractor in the public schools of Spring 
field for 46 years, is to retire from his lifework. 
He is a native of Mansfield, Conn. 


a Lhe reputation of Ayer’s Sarsapariila as 
a bleod medicine is maintained by cures made 
and daily making. 





— Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Webb of Milton, Mass., 
observed the 50th anniversary of their marriage 
on Monday. Mr. Webb is a well known choco- 
late manufacturer. 





aa” Misstonany Bower writes, “ Havine 
used Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam for 
bronchial affections, hvuarseness, and severe 
colds, Iam prepared to say that it has afforded 
almost immediate relief in my most severe at 
tack ; and Feonsider it the most effective prepar- 
ation of its kind for ali diseases of the throat, 
and broncbitis. “Rev. J. R. Bower, 
** Baptist (State of Maine) Missionary.” 
Trial boitles 10 cents, at the druggists. 





— Planters along the Mississippi are feeling 
good over the cotton crop prospects. They ex- 
pect large crops and returns. There has been no 
overflow of the river this year, and there wil 
be none now. 





WHO WILL BE THE NEXT PRESIDENT? 
is an important question to every citizen of the 
United States; but, far more essential is the 
knowledge how to live our life as the Great 
Creator intended. [Chat knowledge is imparted 
in Dr. Pierce’s ‘Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser "—neaily 1,000 pages and about 300 ilius- 
trations—published by the Worlu’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., and sent, 
on receipt of one dollar and filty cents, to any 
address. 


down by the 


— If the new tax bill, as cut 
committee to revise the appropriation b'll, shal! 
be adopied, the tax payers of Bus'on will pay 
for the next year about $12 75 on the $1000. 

Offensive breath vanishes with the use of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 





— Mr. Isaac W. Englaud, publisher of the 
New York Sun, died on Saturday last. He had 
for many years been closely associated with 
Charles A. Dana, its editor. 





Wr know Dr. Graves’ Heart Reev- 
LATOR will cure Heart Disease. Thirty years 
use and many persons of prominence testifying 
prove it.—Readville Press. $1.00 per bottle at 
druggists. Free pampbiet o: F. E, Ingalls, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





— Governor Hill of New York is reported to 
threaten a veto of the Niagara park bill, on the 
ground that it isu nconstiutional to create a pub 
lic debt fora luxuty,a public park being evi" 
dently regarded as such. 





Gm This is the best season in which to purify 
the biood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilia is the best 
blood purifier. 100 Doses one Dollar. 

— Dr. Paaren, State Veterinarian of Illinois, 
announces that pleuro pneumonia has again 
broken out in a herd of Jersey cattle belonging 
to Mr. Bailey of Peoria, Ill. Dr. Paaren has de- 
termined to have the entire herd condemned and 
slaughtered, as the only effectual methcd of 
stamping out the disease. 


“GENTLE SPRING.” 


Among spring preparations, do not neglect 
that which is most important of alli—your own 
body. Daring th: winter the blood absorbs 
many impurities, which, if not expelled, are lia- 
bie to break out in scrofula oz other disease. The 
best spring medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
expels every impurity from the blood, and gives 
strength to every function of the body. Sold by 
all druggists. 








— A snow slide in Colorado buried eleven mi 
ners workingin the Homestake mine, with no 
hope of their rescue alive. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after suffering a number of 
yeurs from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without suc- 
cess, at last found a prescription which come 
pletely cured aod saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Law- 
rence, 199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 

nov15-18t-eow 


___.__. MARRIAGES. _ 
at Malden, April 20th, L. I. Carson to Minnie K. 





———S - - : 

















DEATHS. 


In this city, April 27th, Abby Jane, wife of D, 
Humphreys Storer, M. D., and daughter of the late 
omas Brewer, 74 years 6 months. 
In this city, West Roxbury District, April 24th, 
Mr. Joseph Arnold, 76 years. 
om Newton Centre, April 27th, Mr. Joshua Ballard, 
oars. 
To Melrose, April 26th, Lewis T. Hopkins, 32 yesrs 


7 months. 
» Mass., April 26th, Samuel Johnson, 
70 years 4 months. 
n Cambridge, April 25th, James Frederick Levin. 
Inc April 24th, Mrs. Sophia Senter, 
wife of Oramel 8. Senter, late Mrs. Mrs. Curtis, 60 


years. 
In Cotuit, A) 8d, Mrs. Martha, widow of the 

late Braddock 0, 19 ars. earn 
B., eldest 


Cotuit, April 14th iss Sarah 
daughter of the Braddock and Martha Coleman, 
In Danvers, April 20th, Mrs. Diana Crehore, for- 
merly of Milton, 88 6 months 11 da 
In epee “April toch 19th, Elizabeth, wile of Park- 
man T. years. 
In Ipswich, April 19th, Rev. Francis V. Tenney, 
Dea. William Andre 
Pat. * 26th, ws, 


In Pawtucket, April Mth, Mrs. Lydia Brooks, 63 


i RO 


statesmen that, if persisted in, it might end in aj years 


year of her age. 
Newton, April 25th, Eliza F., wite of the late 
cbury, april ath, Mary Parker, goth 
’ » in her 








the immediate surroundings of the house, It 


in the back or loins, female diseases, ner- 
vous prostration and kidney diseases. gs 


April widow of the 
youre months, 


» * : 
Se ae al a nh» Fx tig ea ig > al 
OC Ah He RGAE AE weal ib ce 


_ : _— * - 


The Victory of Patience, by Helen Jackson; a 


Of the fifty-two 


! specimens of potatoes exe 


Fertilizer at 


Fretge: 


quality and yield, is the 
economical in the end. 





— General Grant is quoted as saying quietly 
to his friends thut nothing would ever induce 
him to make any further effort in life for money, 
beyond the completion of his book, if he is 
spared for that work. 





— The researches of Professor Bell show that 
a race of deaf mutes Is actually growieg up in 
the United States through an unfortunate appii- 
cation of the law of selection. 


THE NATURES OF FIRE 


and the human body are such that the latter 
cannot escape rain in close proximity to the 
former. Hence the instant warning of intense 
— when fire approaches too near for safety. 
o sane person would deliberately neglect t 
om. And yet the comparatively slight 
pains in the right side, shoulders, back and 
chest, the light dry cough, the listless weakness, 
which are not the less warnings of the approach- 
ing agonies of established consumption, are 
allowed unobstructed progress, when Dr. 
Pierce s “Golden Medical Discovery” would 
surely dispel the fearful danger. Take st in tame. 








Domestic Markets. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 


Beans.—Choice large hand-picked peas at 
$1 55@1 65 bush; choice New York smal! 
hand-picked do at $1 1 70; smaijl hand 
picked pea Vermont at $1 70@1 80; common te 
good at $1 40@1 45; choice screened do at $1 40; 
hand-picked medium at gl 50, and choice 
screened co at $1 30@1 40; common do $1 10@ 
1 20; choice improved yellow eyes at $1 2; 
nee eyes at $1 0@1 95; wea fa’ 
neys at $1 1 95. Canada peas at for 
common roasting, and $ 1 10 for choice. 
sl smi 40 bb A , 4. 1; green peas at 

ush for choice Western 
$1 05@1 10 for No:thern, _ 

Fruit.—Apples, Baldwins at 00; 
russets at $2 25@2 50 Wf Dol eee eeted 
apples at 6@74c 4 tb; fancy at 74@8c, and 
Northern and Eastern quartered and sliced at 
4@5c. Florida oranges at $3 00@4 00; fancy at 
$4 00@5 00; Florida lemons at $1 75@3 00; 
Valencia oranges at $6 0028 00 $f case; Messina 
do at $2 50@4 65; Palermo do at $250@3 50; 
Messina lemons at $2 wo@s 00; fancy at $400; 
Palermo do at $2 50@3 50; Asp‘ «wall bananas 
at $2 00@3 00 for No. 1; $1 50@2 50 for No. 
2; Jamaica do at $2@3; Baracoa at $1 50. 

Hay.—Choice prime bay at $18 19 00; 
fancy Canada at $20; fair to good at $18 00; 
choice Eastern fine at $16 18 00; fair to 
good do at $14 00@I16 00; poor at $13@14 00; 
- Te at $10 OO@11 00; rye straw 
choice at $: @21 00; oat straw at gl 
11°00 tone ; satis 

Potatoes.—Northern rose at 62@65c 
bush; Eastern do at 63@65c; Houlton of 6B@itc 
Ww bush at the roads; Beauty of Hebron, Eastern 
at 68@70c; do Aroostooks at 73c; do Northern 
at 65@68c; Burbank seedings at 58@60c; 
Northern do at 60@63c; prolifics at 63@6&c; 
Aroostook county do at 68¢c. ; 

Sceds.—Timotby Northern at $1 85 ¥ 
bush; do Western at $1 65@l1 75; clover, 
Northern at 104@llcdo Western as 10@104c 
a a ¥ 50 th sack at $1 90@2; 
do Jersey, do, at $2 2 10; Hungarian at 85 
@95e; Miliett at ec, . - 2 

Track. —Bects at 30@40c bush; Southern 
spinach at $4 50 4 bbl; Gonale at 30@40c ; tur- 
nips at 30@40c 4 bush; Capeturnips at $1 00 
@\ 2 & bbl; native onions at $5 00@5 50 
#7” bbl; cabbages native at $1 25@1 50 & bbl; 
Hubbard squash at $20@25 ¢ ton; turban do 
at 75-@$1 4 bbi; lettuce at B5e 4” doz; 
dandelions at 85c@ $1 00 ¢ bush; rhubarb at 
10c #7 tb; va ishes, long at $1 0O@1 25 4 dos. 

Poultry.—Choice young Northernturkeys at 
18@19c; common to good at 14@léc; old at 
11@13c ; Western turkeys at 16@17c; common to 
good at 12@15c; native fresh chickens at 25@ 
26c; fancy at 26@28c; common to good frozen 
at 10@13c; do fresh at 20@23c; Westerndo 
12@l4e; extra at 15c; common at 8@10c; fowl® 


16c; do frozen at 12@14c; Western fowls at 9@ 
12c; common ducks at l2aléc; fancy at 16c; 
Mallard ducks, stall fed at 75¢@$l 4 pair; 
common do at 35@40c; geese at Salle; quai! 


pair; wild pigeons at $2 50 ¢ dozen. 


Sugar.— Raw sugars are steady with prices une 
changed at quotations. We quote at 4§@44c 
th for fair tv good refining; 5 a for cen- 
trifugal; 94@96c test; 4 c¢ tor Manilas, and 
44@44c for Toilos. Refined sugars are in good 
demand witb prices strong at quotations. Stand- 
ard cube at 68@64c ¢& tb; powdered at St@s}e; 
cranulated at 6 3-16c; standard A at 54 @6c; Bel 
A at 58c; high grades yellow at 3 yellow 
at 54@5dc @& th. Wholesale grocers’ prices for 
granulated at 6§c ¢ th. 

Molasses.—The market is quiet with prices 
Steady. Our quotations are for new crop cargo 
lots. Wequote Porto Rico choice to fancy at 
35@38c ; good to prime at 26@32c; Cube boiling 
at l74c for 50 teat. 





BOSTOS PROVISION MARKET. 

There is no change in packed meats or pork 
products, and the demand is fair. In fresh 
meats nearly all the receipts of lamb and mutton 
are of Brighton stuff, very little coming from 
the East. Good fresh calves are scarce and 
higher, but there is much poor stuff offering. 

Pork and Lard.—Long cuts at $14 50@ 
15 00 ¢ bbl; short cuts at $15 00@15 50 
bbl; backs at $15 00@15 50; light backs at $14 
@l14 50; lean ends at $14 50@15 00; prime mess 
at $15 00@15 50; extra prime at $12 00@12 50; 
mess at $14 00; pork tongues at $14 00/@16 00 
Western prime mess pork at $13 00@13 50. 
Lard at 7}@7jc 4 th in tierces; 8@8hc in 10- 
th pails; 8}@Sjcin 5-t pails, and 84@9c in3- 
th pails. Hams—l0j@l1lc @ th, according to 
+ ze and cure, and small at 11@1l4c; smoked 
shouldersat 8a84c; smoked ribs at c $f th; 
rib breakfast bacon at 104@11c; boneless break 
fast bacon at 11@1l4c; pressed hams at 12@ 
124c. Dressed hogs, city at 64c ¢f th; country 
at6c; live hogs at 54@4jc. 

Beet —Extra plate beet at $14 00@14 50 # 
bbl; plate at $13 00@13 50; extra family at 
$14@14 50; extra mess at $11 50@12 00; mess 
at $11 004 bbl; beet hams at $18 00@21 00; 
beef tongues, in bbls at $19 50@220 00, and in 
half bbis at $10 00@10 50. 

Fresh beef.—Fair steers at 8i@84c ¢ tb; 
light steers at 7]@S8jc 4 tb; choice at 84@8jc; 
choice heavy binds at 11@114c; good do at 104 
@l\c; light at 94@104c ; good heavy foresat 64@ 
64c 4” th; second quality at 54@6c; rattles at 
44@5jc; ribs at 7@74c; ramps, 13@l4c; rounds 
at 

@lic # tb. 

Other fresh meats.—Choice lambs at 0@10c ¢ 
th; common to good at 8@9c; lambs, spring at 
25@27c; Brighton mutton at 8@9c; Eastern at 
7@8c # th; yearlings at 8@9; spring Eastern 
veal choice at 9@10c; faucy at llc; common to 
good at 6@8c; Worcester at 12@12gc. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 


BOSTON BUTTER MARKET. 
Butter is dull and in buyers’ tavor. Cheese is 
weak and easy at unchanged prices here and jn 
other markets. Eggs are barely steady here. 
Butter.—Northern creamery, choice, old at 16 
@18c; New York and Vermont fall dairy at 13@ 
lic; new dairy at 18@19c; long dairies at ii 

1 





l4c; extra Western fresh-madecreamery at 2 
25c; common at 18@22c; June creameries at 
@lic, Western dairy fresh-made at 16@I17c; 
ladle packed at 11@14c; do fair to good at 10 
@iic; imitation creamery choice at 16@l17c. 
we prices range higher than these quo- 
tations. 





BOSTON CHEESE MARK ET. 
Choice Northern at 104c; tancy at llc; lower 
grades according to quality; Western at 9cc. 


BOSTON EGG MARKET. 


All strictly fresh stock at 154c¢; Western at 
léc; Southern at 14@15c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The flour market is firm at previous quota- 
tions. Corn ie firm and higher. Oats are also 
marked up, the feeling being very strong. 
Flour.—Fine at $2 75@3 00 ¢ bbl; superfine 
$3 50@3 75; common extra, 25; medium 
extra at $4 @4 75; choice extra at $4 7525; Min. 
nesota bakers’at $4 00; New York roller 








3 nm roller at $5 
diana, Southern Illinois and St. 
at $5 7: 00; Ohio, Indiana, Southern Illinois 
and St. uis straights at g5 75; some 
fancy higher; Ohio, Indiana, Southern [ilinois 
and St! Louis ies f 250 00 5 aa] _—— 
spring patents at FY nsin sprin, 
patents at $600@6 25. Cornmeal at $2 bog 
bbl. Rye flourat $4 75. Oatmeal at $5 
éf bbl tor fine and $5 75 for cut. 

Corn.— High mixed at SONG EOC 5 steamer 
yellow at 69@694c; steamer mixed at 58c @ 


and color. 

Oats.— Choice barley at 3 No.1 white 
at 48c; No.2 white at ; No. 3 white 
at ; mixed at as to quality, 
Mill-feed.—Bran at $190 ¢# ton in bulk for 
spring, with winter wheat at $19 20 00, in 
sacks about $1 more; feed and middlings in 
bulk at $1900@21 we 4 ooi@as “OO a higher. 
Cottonseed meal at $27 00 & ton for 
prime new on spot, and $26 75 to arrive. 
Rye.—Quiet at 77@80c & bush for No.1 in 
small way. 

Barley.—The market is steady, with a fair 
demand at quotations. No.1 t Canada at 

bush; No.1 six-rowed Canada at 

a bate 2 Tahara Sees 
row ; 6-ro 
ba | — State at c. “ne 

above quotations, except for 
eeivers’ prices for car lots. 7 ated 


Totzpo, April 27r—Wheat closed weak; No- 
2 red nominal at 92c; No. 2 softs at si 02- 
> Nae No. 2 at 50c. Oats nominal; No. 2 
a . 








Mitwavkes, April 27.—Flour steady. Wheat 
easier; No. 2 Milwaukee at 87§c. Corn better; 
No. 2 at es Oats tame; No. 2at 35c. Rye 





weak No. 1 at 7lc 3; No.2 
spring at 62c. 


fresh killed at 16@18c; common to good at 15@ | 7 


at $2 00@2 25 Y doz; grouse at 70@80c ¥ $ 


@8c; rump loins at 11@154c; loins at 10 J 


50@5 
; Michigan nomi 00@ | 1200 tbs 
~ eS b0r Onk . | av 1100 tbs at 


bush; good no-grade at 56@657c, as to quality | 


RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. . 


This powder vever varies. A marvel of purity 
strei and wholesomeness. More than 
the kinds, and cannot be sold in competi: 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weg t, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold in oaiis. 
a | am Powper Co., 106 Wall-st., N. ¥ 

no \e: 


MAINE CATTLE AND WORKIN 
OxEs. 


from this section is dwindling, as 
— planting through: 

must very soon com: 
supply this week was by 
some very good cattle con’ 
ae than now quoted, es‘ 
at 64 cts live, 3 Work: 
. “a, weight 2,700 tbe. at $135 
A sale of 1 


of Wi Oxen, ath 
weight ‘ at $125, Libby & Weller 
pr7 it cattle ths at $180, 1 pr 
6 ft 6 cattle, 2,600 Ibs @ $35." gome 10 prs were 
sold at the above rates, by Clints & Wenos pal 
Naw MILOM Cows. 
The trade holds fairly stead, 
— im scoordlag toq iene anne 
Mis TF toss ma Cara Seer 
of 4 
Sargent ii, and Calves at 0 each, by 
ies of 3 Cow 
ow Moulton. and Calves at $1301 
80 
ae aoowe and Calves at $40 eac 


Sales ot 1 Milch 
A. Cow and Calf at $56, by E'Y 


» by 





VEAL CALVES. 
During the past two weeks the arrivals have 
3 bead 





Cattle Parkets. 


BRIGHTON AND WATERTOWN. 
Reported expressly for the Mass. Ploughman. 
For tums WeernjEwpine May 2. 


Amount of Stock at market :— 


Chis week..1739 9,526 

Last week. 2049 11,064 

One yr ago 2341 6,933 
Horses 


Prices. 

Beef—per lv) Bs. on total weight ofhide, tallow 
andmeat,extra,$8 00g8 50, guna. 7 0O0g7 60; 
second quality, $6 0046 60; third quality,@5 00g6 60; 
« few choice single pairs, $ ry ; some of the 
poorest, bulls, &c., $4 04 50, 

Werking Oxen.—$1062@ ; @ handy 
steers, $67g120 or much according to their valuefor 
oeef. 


102 
231 
291 


16,812 
7,830 


12,834 1425 


Cows and VWoung Calves.—Fairquality,925 
038; extra, $4048; (arrow and dry, $15@30. 
Fancy milch Cows, $5080. 
res.—Thin young caitle for {armers—yearlings 
jo = 00 two-year olds, $14@30; three-yearold, 


red sheep—Per B, live, 2@4j cts;extra 5@ 


ring Lambs $6 0048 COW head. Yearlings c. 
Last year Lambs 3 eva ad 
ay b 
esale, 6c; 

b 


ae 
Shotes, who 
Northern Dressed Hogs, 


Pigs, 


pige a 
eal Calves.—2\a5ic. ¥ B. 
A tew selected Brighton Hides, @c. 
Hides—Brighton,ia7 hc @ B; country lots, 
64@7c; light, @ c. 
and Ball Hides, @c; heavy, @c. 
Calf Skins. —l0glic. Small hides, c. 
fallew.—Brichton, 6) g5\c B; country lots, 3}g4c 
Pelte—6icg$i 25 cach; Country lots, 65c@@l 25 
dairy skins, 50g75c. 
Sheared Skins, @ c each; Lamb skins 35@ c 
ears. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
| Beeves. Sheep* 
(New York. 42 
103; RI & Conn 
1366 , Western. 
327 | Canada.... 
-Provinces-- 


retail, 6@10c N 


Maine 

N. Hampshire! '6 
Vermont 78 
Massachusetts]93 


1128 6,750 


Eeelh O0CPe- ceccccecccssccenccccese 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RaILRoaD. 
Beeves. Sheep. | Beeves. Sheep. 
Fitchburg. 204 1817; Eastern... 94 
Lowell...... 128 959 | Old Colony 
Boston -Alb. 1140 6,750 | Onft&Boats 73 
& NE... Boston & Me 


1739 «(9,526 


Brevers &@ wroeves. wate and Sheep 


Cattle Sheep. 
Matne. 

Glines-Weston.. 16 
Libby-Son 59 

M Chesley....r. 2 
Libby-Weiler... 7 

New Hampshire. 
J O Sanborn..... 7 
EF Adden ' 1 
Dow & Moulton 
T J Courser.... 


J Counter.. 
C P Burke...... 
Britton. Savage. 
RE French agt 
Martin-Squier.. 
A Williamson . 
M C Roundy.... 

J Carroll y 
BS Uastings.... 1 61 
Massachusetts 
G Wdones.... 18 6 
W UH Bardwell.. 2 73 

seeeee 18 


142 
48 


1 
1 
4 
6 
35 
5 


C Smith ...+. 

Breck & Wood.. 
JIN Morse 
Aldrich & John- W Bailey. ..«ee. 

33 J A Wilson..... 6 
Scattering 
E Williams 
W H Buck. 
Hi M Taft.. 

e 


Vermont. 
Sargent-Turner. 6 
M & Flanders... 20 w 
2 J Amsden.. 

B Hurlbert 


Western States. 
1 Hathaway & 
Jackson... 210 
A N Monroe,. 776 150 
Hollis&Co..... 5,600 
Dan Brown.... 1000 
EH Eames.... 30 
Farrell & 
N Jenne.... McFlynn.. 
W A Farnham. 108 J C Caughiin.. 
OWNERS OF VEALS. 

Matnz.—C. C. Perkins, 9; Tibby & Son, 46. 

New Hampsutre.—J. ©. Sanborn, 26; E. F. 
Adden, 48; Dow & Moulton, 90; T. J. Courser, 4; 
M. Pike, 17; 1. B. Sargent & Co., 47; N. E. Winn, 1; 
Breck & Wood, 40; Aldrich & Johnson, 46;H. A. 
Wilcox, 56. 

Vermont.-Sargent & Turner, 16; M. G. Flanders, 
80; N. K. Campbell, 14; Il. Ingerson, agent, 56; G. 
H. Sprigg. 82; W. Ricker, 41; R. P. Pollard, 68; W. 
G. Townsend, 8; Piper & Pond, 184; F. 8. Kimball, 
234; H. N. Jenne, 30; W. A. Farnham, 42; J. 
Counter, 10; C. P. Burke, 32; Britton & Savage, 17; 
R. E. French, » gent, 40; Martin & Squier, 188; A. 
Wilhamson, 109; M. C. Roundy, 24; B. S. Hast 


ings, 41. 
Ercsacuussrre.- W. H. Bardwell, 1; A. A. 
Smith, 6; J. S. Henry, 46; J. A. Wilson, 1. 


WATERTOWN MARKET. 


Unison Market, Tuesday, April 28, 1885. 
The rnn of cattle at these yards were al) 
Nerthern and Eastern; some of the offerings 
were of very good quality, but more were of the 
less attractive order; fatted, not to bit what 
firsteclass butchers natura!ly want; a sort of 
kind that have to take the place of the real nice, 
when nothing better can be had. Prices were a 
grain weaker than last week, so says the seller, 
and at about last quotations, says the buyer. 
There almost always rppears to be a difference 
of opinion between the two parties. The cattle 
on sale were all for butchers, excepiing what 
were sold for store purposes. The demand was 
not very urgent, and sales were in many 
It is probable 


R P Pollard....* 
W G Townsend. 15 
Piper& Pond . 2% 
Flint & Blanch- 


HOW CATTLE WERE SOLD AT UNION MARKET, 
Seventeen steers to dress 800 Ibs each were 
sold at 7§c dressed weight, hy J. N. Morse. 
Two pairs of cattle girth 7 ft.2in., 3500 tbs, 
and 6 ft. 8 in., 2800 ths, for $3l5 the lot; 1 fat 
cow to dress 500 tbs, at $30, by I. B. Sargent & 
0. 
Two oxen to dress 1050 ths, at 8c # Ib, by 
. O. Sanborn. 

Two fatcow todress 700 ths, at 7c dressed 
weight; 4 steers at 54c live; 4 steers to dress 900 
ths, at 8c dressed weight; 2 oxen averaging 1770 
ths, at 44c live; 4 oxen to dress 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 
at 8c dressed weight, by J. 8S. Henryt 
Eighteen cattle to dress from 9@11 cwt, at 8c 
dressed weight, by C. Smith. 
Two fat cows to dress 550 ths, at $35 each; 2 
cattle to dress 950 tbs, at 84c dressed weight; 6 
steers to dress 800 ths, at 74@8ec dressed weight, 
by F. S. Kimball. 
Eighteen steers to dress 850 ths, at 74c Ib, 
dressed weight, by G. W. Jones. 
Six cattle that averaged 1375 ths, at d}c live; 
2 do, averaging 1600 tbs, at d4c, by G. W. 
Brownell. 

BSRIGHTON MARKET. 

WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES @ CWT ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
$6.374.96.62) | Light tofair.@5.50 @5.75 

Good to prime6.00 @6.25 | Slim.......... 5.00 @5.25 

A few lotsof premiam steerscost.. 6.50 @7.00 
Brighton Market, Tuesday and Wednesday, 


April 28 and 29. 


ses. 
tion as their requirements were light, but the 
weather was favorable for a better beef trade, 
and a few cattle over and above actual need they 
ho!d to be better than to run short before the 
close of the week. The stock trains were eari 
at market on Tuesday,and much of the trade 
was over before noon. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 
Sales of 8 steers av 1300 ths at b9c; 4do av 
1250 ths at 54c; 9 do av 1300 ths at $5.70; 2do av 
1450 ths at $5.75, by E. H. Eames. 
Sales of 10 steers av 1200 ths at $5.80; 12 do av 

at $5.65; 5doav 1050 ths at d3c; 8do 

c; 7 doav 1000 ths at 4c; 2 do 
av 1025 ths at 5$c, by Farrell & McFlynn. 


Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Brighton 

on Wednesday. 

Dan Brown had 4 cars of sheep; and Hollis & 

Co. 5 cars of sheep. 

A stormy day and trade somewhat quiet. Not 

many buyers present. 

Sales of 15 Western steers, av 1337 ths at $5 55 

live; 16do av 1352 tbs at 6c; 16 do av 1265 ths 

at $5.55; 15 do av 1485 tbs at $5.85; 18 do av 1426 

ths at 6c; 20 do av 1329 ths at $5.60, by A. N. 
roe. 


on 
Sales of 1 pair working oxen girthing 7 tt 2 in, 
3200 tbs, ats = - 43 W. Brownell. 
Sales o odd milch cows from $36@: dD: 
A. Williamson. oes, by 
Sales of 5 milch cows at $40 cach, by J. 
Carroll. 
Sales of 1 pair working oxen, 7 ft weight 3000 
ths, at $165; 1 pair6 ft 7in cattle, 2700 ths, at 
$140; 1 pair 6 ft 4 in cattie, 2400 ths, at $122.50, 
by H. M. Taft. 
Sales of 20 milch cows from $20@$50 per head, 
by Aldrich & Johnson. 
Sales of 37 milch cows from $35@$75, mostly 
from $40@$60, by J. S. Henry. 
TME 6HESP TRADE. 

A check was put upon there being large arri- 
vais of Northern this week, by butchers telegra: 

hing that they were not wanted, and if brought 
fo to any large amount, somebody would be 
lose money. The market was not 


to 
pon ne and rates were steady, for the 


Beeves. Sheep. Shoats Fat Hogs. Vesl 
18e7 | @ 
1578 


pone Sheep and Lambs ¥ head, in lots, $4 00@5 60 


4h@5cts, live yeti 
@ c. Suckling 


Cattie. Sheep Tri 


4} Veal, Cy eee -10@124 


to - This week the count 
wed 1888 head. The trade was better than was 
cuppenss considering the number. Sales of 42 
a - tbs, * if @ head. 
es ot eals. at $4 each, some at 
head, by R P Pollard. ? ated 
Sales of 67 Calves,av 100 ths, at $4, by T I 
Courrer. 
58 Calves, weight 6,500 ths, at Scts, by HA 
Wilcox. 
40 Calves, av 115 ths, at 43 cts, by W Ricker. 
46 Calves, av 120 ths, at 5 cis, by Libby & Son. 
POULTRY. 
There were 1000 ths offered in mixed lots at 13 
8 df” tb. 


STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. 


Supply of Pigs were light and but few buyer 
resent. Selling from $3@§7 ¢f” head, accord 
ng to size and quality. Fat Hogs rule steady 

as last quoted. 





Cuicaco, April 27.—Cattle—Market abi ut 
Steady ; steers at $4 4 65; butchering stock, 
common to goed at $ 65; stockers and 
feeders at $3 50@4 80; Texans at $4 00@5 00. 
Hogs—Market stronger; rough and mixed at 
$4 455; packing and shipping at $4 50 
@4 70; light bacon grades at $4 475; skips 
at $3 25. Sheep—Market stronger; shorn 
at $2 25; wooled at $3 50@4 90. 





Cuicaco, — 27 —Flour firm ; winter wheat 
at $4 50@5 for Southern; — 00 for 
Wisconsin, and $4 5 00 for Michigan; sott 
spring at $3 50@4 25; Minnesota bakers’ at 
$3 50@4 50; patent at $4 75@5 75. Wheat 
iower; April at 87: ; closing at 884c; No. 
2 spring at c; No. 2 red at 95@97c; Nof 
3 do at 884@s88jc. Corn lower at S1A@ATIce 
Oats higher at 34 c; rye steady; No. 2 at 
67c. Barley nominal; No 2 at 63@64c. 

_ St. Louis, April 27.—Flourin light demand; 
XXX at $3 60@3 70; family $3 80@390; choice 
at 94 3 45; tancy at $4 70@65 20; patents 
85 40@ 515. Wheat lower; No. 2 red at $1 014. 
Jorn aull; No. 2 mixed at45@45jc. Oats high- 
er; No. 2 mixed at 37}c. Rye higher; rejected 
at62gc. Barley—No market. 








Derxott, April 27.—Wheat firm; No.1 white 
at $1034; No.2 red at $1 01. 


QUING? MARKET, BOSTON 
Retail Prices. 


Reported expressly forthe Ploughman,/for the week 
ending May 2. 


BEEF. &c. 
Sirloin Steak, B..283628 | Beef Liveresessss 8Q18 
Rump Steak.....26@% Beef Tongue..... 18914 
Round Steak Corned Beef....+.- 7616 
ib Roast Smoked Beef,.... 17922 
Beef Tongu 
Press Tripe 





Smoked Should’s. @ 9 

Ribs.... @9 

le O8.eeceeee10 Gll 

Corned Shoulders 8g 9 | Pigs’Feet ...... 7@ 8 

kk 9610 | Lard, leaf........ 9 @10 
Veal and Mutten. 

18820 | Mutton, ¥ ®....14 @ 20 
Mutton, showa 6.10g 12 
mb, ¥ ees 11612 | Spg Lamb,each7 00a9 00 
Spring Lamb, per poutid...e.seeeeee.-.- 

South ‘Down, legs, GY Biccccccccccccccccecs ‘es 
Peultry, Game, ac. 
Yng Larkeys, B15 @ 2 | Pigeons, wild, 
20 


Fresh Pork, ¥ B 10g1' 
Clear Salt Strips. 910 
i Ham.....-11 @12 


Veal, leg 
@n 


Chickens, Be doz. «. 1 606225 

Fres. Fowls.. 16 @ 18| Philadel.squabs g4w0 
18 @ 20; W'dgeon, pair 50 @ 75 
B~e 20 | Leal, ¥ pair... 

+. 75 @125 Snipe, 


Ls 
Eng. Pheasants, 
¥ pair @5 00 | Pigs, roasting. 
Ducks, Canvas Back, preeees 
Pigeons, stall fedy..eseccecesvecees cccocccccces. 3 60 
Butter, Cheese, &c. 

BUTTER. Fair to good do.. 12g15 
Creamery 628 | Farm o<eeeseeees 8gi2 
Choice dairy, «+. @26 

18420 | Cape. 


Fair to good do 
16g18 | Eastern ..... 
Northern. 
Prime Factory... 615 | Western, .....0- @ 
New Cheese, ¥ Busecesseresereeeee seeeees 6 
Fruit aad Vegetables. 
Appies, pk 30g 50, Tomatoes, 606 
Bile, peck. 50g 75) Do. Berm’da,c’s @100 
Baldwins,pk 35g 40 | Tomatoes,can. 
svg 40 | Citrons, each.. 
o VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,.pk 
Sweet Pot's, B 


eeeeene 


Table, doz... 
Sheldon, 
Grapes— 
Concord, bB. 


75 | 


ee.fe 
a e®§ee 


White, ‘y,pk 
Lima, quart, 

Cabbages, each 
Carrots, pek.. 

| Parsmps, peck.... 

Onions, per pk. 
75 | Cauliflowers.. 
Celeryyeceeee s 
Lettuce ¥ head 


Delaware, &... 
Catawba, Ib.. 
Blk Hamburg 
Malaga... B 
Oranges— 
Havana, doz.. 
Florida..se+s 40 


6 00 


o 
2® eeoeesceo®ece 


Lemons, doz.... 
Bananas, doz.. 
Peaches, can... 3 
Whortleberries, 
¥ can 25 203 25 
Cocoanuts, each. 10 | Herbs,gr’n, b’'h ..6@ 
Cranberries,pk 200@2 25 , Pickles—¥ gallon— 
Chestnuts, qt e Cucumbers .. 60 @ 
Shellbarks,pk. 

Sweet Cider, 

¥ gallon 

Potatoes, Bermuda . 


Cucumbers, ea.. ‘doe io 


Egg Plants,new 


IMP, DOT... + @ 
Cr dOZ......- @.. 

2 lm 16 

10@ 12] Artichokes, pk 756g@ 

16@ 2 
@ 


new, 
New Maple Sugar, ¥ ® 
Peaches, (Mass. hot house) per dozen 

- Calitornia, dOZCDsececececesees oe 
Neufchatel Cheese, 
Green Peas, ¥ peck 
String Beans, peck. 
Green Corn, dozen 
Blueberries, quar* 
Raspberries, qua oocce 
Cherries, B,....cccccseccececces: cceveeecessm 
Tomatoes, Natives, peck .... 
Asparagus, per bunch, 
Olives ¥ gallon.....+. ereceeccccccs evccee 
Watermelons, each....++++ 
Strawberries, per QUArt....sccsesceeseceeee 8 
New Squash, each....++. 
Pineapples ....0+++++0- 
eaches,natives, per c 
Okra, ¥ h 
Dandelions, 


Horse Radish, B....... 

tiarlic cccccccccoscces @ 
Radishes, bunch........+++ Crccccccces 

Leeks, per bunch 


eee 2 
Salmon Trout. «. @ 17 
Brook Trout,B 25 @ 175 
Sword Fish, & wv 
Karten is 9 3 
gs'Legs,dz .. @ 
Herring,salt doz,. @ 30 
Barring, emek., 





resh, 
Smoked, .... 
Pickled..... 
Soft shelled Crabs, 
UP, Bevsecceevee 
Black Bass, B.. 
Salmon,froses B . 


id, W quart.. «. @40 
Tavtog coveeesseee, @ 
OBBDerceccessccccces 
seeeeececeess@ 


Wholesgaic Frices,. 
ENSEDE QUANOY MARKET 
Beet, &c. 


Beef, Mess, ¥ Family, 
bbl, cash. 1200 @13 00! Tongu 


Dressed Beef. 
Sides, ¥ B..... 84@ 04) Fore Quarters.. 6 
‘ - 10'g;9t | ee 
6 


1300 @14 00 
2300 @24 00 


64 
Hind Quarters Rounds......0+++ 8 
snd Loinels. is - Oeeee cosces e 8 
Boccese s oe Bh 
Pork, Lard, &c. 
Backs, bbl ..15 50 @16 00; Ohio Prime 1000 @11 
Extra Clear, 15 50@16 00; Lard, ¥ B.... 8 @8 
Sh't Cut, cl’r.15 00915 50] Ohioleaf, ®.. 8 @ 8 
14 60g15 00 | Hams, Bos’n one 0 
se 7 


00 OH Bececes on 
Mess..... t0g3 S| Hogs, whole. 
Chio mess .. 11 50g12 00 
Veal and Mutter. 
B.. 6611 | Lamo,B...., 8 @ 9 
Sees. 1 8 it | DovBpring, ax 2.00¢4 00 
Teall Viet P Bocnecceese coccccscncscccose ENS 306 
Batter, Cheese and Eggs. 
BUTTER. OnEESE. 
ame rime,. 23g25 | Fine Factory. 11 @ 12 
“—— Fairto i; 20@22 eho do 8§.. 
N Vv 


Tine, coccceces 30QI8 sores. He 
Lr do Fair to gd.16@22 va 
4 rn 16 


Rum 
Rai 


Apples, 00@ 
Cran! 


34 
oft 


i 
00 
2 b 


seeeee 


bam. 
by Ad sheep av 80 ths, at S5cts by R J Pol: ns 
wT shew, weight 1,540 ths at 4% cts, by T J =r. 
Courser. 
69 Lambs or 


most 
more plenty and selli 
eee | e po ‘Yestlings found 


av 71 ths were sold at 4cts 4p tb 








sold at 6,5 cts 





fA Wie 


ak “« ia 


« 


per 


sonore co “te 


Feet et eeeeeeeecoeeeee 
seeseecesevesecocseses 
Pr 


Fy W Oatmencierscoreerner 


5 ae " hn Sie > <3 ; 
2 abit ec up We) aX and SS a art 





had no appetite, 7 
la and soon began to 


P with 
languid feeling; and oe tas 


my appeti 
improved.” R. A. Sanvorp, Kent, Ohie . 


Strengthen the System 
Hood’s Sarsapari 
three peculiarities ; 


syste: 
netite, a 


my blood. sh 
‘seems to make me 
Bogister of Deeds: Io 
Pad _. 's Sarsa: 
ino its wel 


a be 
Fin gold ea others, anc 


ARK: 
ew York City, — 


5 
Hood’s : Sarsaparilla 
Bold hy all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
. only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


MOO*Doses One Doliar. 
WWE CORBIN 


sharpens 
over.” J. 
well, M: 





WHEEL HARROW,3 
HUGHES’ SMOOTHING HARROW 
Meeker's Disk Smoothing Harrow, 


Shares, Geddes aud other Harrows, 
ACME SULKY SWIVEL PLOW, 


CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLow, 
SILVER EAGLE, 
DOE, MARTIN and PROUTY « 
MEARS’ LANDSIDE PLOWs. 
CULTIVATORS AND HORSE HOR« 


Clark’s Patent Ridger and Caltivatgr 
THE CROWN MOWER. 


MONITOR HORSE DUMP RAKE, 


GARDEN AND FIELD ROLLERS. 
ROAD SCRAPERS. 
Castings for all leading Plows. 
THE AMERICAN CHURN. 


HIGGANUM M'F’G CORP, 


38 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


And HIGGANU™, iN 
apls4t UM, CONN. 











DO NOT PURCHASE 


Your SEEDS 


Until you have seen our new 


CATALOGUE. 


Send for a Copy. 
Address 7 ~esaan 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER 


26 


South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS 


USE 
STANDARD 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR 


CORN, 


POTATOES, 
GRASS 


And All Other Crops. 


Guaranteed to be 





Always the Same 


For sale by Local Agents. Send for Books and 
Circulars, to 


Standard Ferlilizer Co. 
30 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAMPION HARROW. 


T isa nice Cultivator, cultivating two rows 
once. Itisanice Potato Digger, digging tw 
rows at once. It makes three machines in one, 

at the price of one. It is the most effective and 
cheapest SPRING TOOTH RIDING HARROW 
yet made. Sold by dealers in Boston and cls r 
Agents wanted. Send for circular. 

JON KR. WHITTEMNORE, 
mh28-5t Patentee, Chicopee Falis, "ase. 


THOROUCHBRED 


*¥2 HOLSTEINS, 2 


Imported and Mome-Bred 


COWS, YEARLING HEIFERS & CALVES 


—male and female—for sale. This is one of l 
est and best herd of Holsteins in the countr Ww 
don’t force our cows for big records, bu tw 
year old milk records of from 9,000 to 11,1 

per year, and mature cows that give from 14 
16,200 pounds of milk per year. We have sv 


good breed 
Bull Calves 
that we can give good bargains on if so! 
Correspondence anf personal inspection invit 
Lake View Farm, North Andover, "a* 
W. A. RUSSELL, Proprietor. 
J.C. POOR, Manager. apré-t 








Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China PIGS, 
Fine Setter DOGS, 
Sco 


He * 

Sheep & Poultry. 
and for sale by W. Grnpoxs & Co., West Chest 
Chester Co., Pa. Sends tamp for Circular and 


Short Horn Bulls for ! : 


al 
Sale. 
IGHT (8) Yearling and two year old Short Hor 
Bulls, from registered Stock and choice mises 
families. Price $50 00 (fifty) each. 
W. F. PRESGRAVE, Foreman, 
ap18-8t Crane Neck, West Newbury, Mast 








mhl4: 13¢ 


Framingham Savings Bank, 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
HE next quarter day will be SATURDAY, »!*! 
2d. All deposits made on or before then ©" 
draw interest from that date. apride 


90 WHITE ROSE PERFUMED CIIRO™ 


CARDS, (new) assor’d Scrap Pict 
CARD CO., Ivoryton, Conn. 








) 
Transparent Cards, name on, lc, A‘ ME 
It 


RRR SS me 
LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that a* d 
for farming and stock raising purposes 
change of laws as per bills now pending in ¢ 


general 
390 EVILS LAKE, 





1 upwards 
free to any vena by . H. WARREN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. an 
anitoba R. R. 


M » St. Pavt, Mix. RE 


se tl 
and Embossed 
40 HiddenName \«».2 
Pensa and this Perfumed Satchet for 230. Conn 
4c. 


8 OO as from mand 


We 
but none aa pretty as those from Clinton & CO 


febl4 133 


mb? :eow5St 














OLD AGE. 
Man’s Lease of Life 
Lengthened. 


The possibility of prolonging 
mmanded the serious attention 
at scientists, and the disco 
ne compound or elixir capab’ 
nting or suspending physical d 
m, more than once, confider 

. The practical thing to 
however, the prolongation o 
pper care of the health, on 
t means of maintaining whiq 
sasional use of Ayer’s Pills 

burn, Worthington, Mass 

yer’s Pills are 

he THE BEST 

al y for sick headache, arisi 
> an impure state of the stomach 
mildest and best purgativ 
They were first recom 
by my mother, thirty ye 

J. G. Smith, Campbellto 

: “I have been cured of Rh 
am now enjoying good healtl 
use of Aver’s Pills. I @ 
mty years of age.’ Mark 
terey, Mexico, says: “I I 

er’s Pills for the past thirty y 

satisfied that I should not no 
it not been for these Pills. 

m I have been enabled to 

ious diseases peculiar to this 

V. Thompson, Mount Cross, V 
yer’s Pills gave me quick anc 

HAPPY RFLIEI 

m bilious and sick headacl 

w used them for two y 
asing satisfaction.” M/ - 
State st., Chicago, } the 

ar ago I was indy}, 

Ils as a remedyy’ ¥ 

pation, and A sutter: é 

dl been ag, Pills « 

tion Offer, In cont 

Pill, taken after d 
be medicine I have re il 

is have benefited me more thay 
icines ever before tried.” D 

s, 1. M., W iyside, Kans., s 

le suffered, for several years, v 

ness and Sick Headache. 

pletely cured by using Ayer's 


BRADLEY'S 


A COMPLETE MANURE ¢ 





‘ial Samples, w! 
sed 


sal Send for Y ’ 
Circulars. 


my2-1 








wind when at work, and squar 
brake to stop it. The Eeli; 
but is a standard article, costing 
myo dishonest agents or workmen 
Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and o 
Bll satisfaction guaranteed to pa 
for Power, with all necessary mac 





€ smallest 
positively 


. 


They are 


he checpest. 


6 
I 


A co nparative test of Fert 
aston, showed that the “ Co 
oes than any other. Hunc 
England aitest its exceli 
containing price list and 


Common Se 


Aj 


TWRANIEL RUSSELL. Pres 


feb2l-fteow 





> 


OHURCH’S 


ANALYSES. 
MROMIM... 2. occ cccccccs 5.08 » 


osphoric Acid...... 5.32 
. 3.58 


FISH &POTA 


Cuzmist, C. A. Gorssmax 
MANUFACTURED 


SEPH CHURCH 


Tiverton, R. 1. 


Ibe. per Bag. 


ipple’s Spring 


WHEEL HARRO 


AND 


PRN OULTIVA 


a to do more and better work 
a0 any Harrow in the countr 
» Considering its value, 


OFFICE: 


- A. WHITTEMORE & 


s0U 
apt, MARKET sT., & 


UCKEYE 
y FORCE Pump. 


— easy anc 
* Has Porce 
Papas, inders. is oneliy sant “ist 
easily + the 
‘orld ana Best Force Pump in the 
or leans Beep or Shallow Wells 
Inter, 000 tn use. Never freezes in 
ing dey end for circular and prices 
pth of your well. Alsothe ’ 


TURBINE WIND - ENGINE, 
Strongest, Most Durable. 


oe EVERETT & co. 
So, Market St,, Boston, Mass, 


mh2l-eowtf j 


red. | " y " hin 
Send FWO BOTTLES FREE, tovsthon 
TISE on this disease, to 
Sddress. DR, T. A. SLOC 


¥ 


1 throws a constant 


set 


nov22 


PIUM 


8 now celebrated remedi 

'a’t of the DeQuincey Optus 
Tr of several books on Op 
Opiam and Morphine } 

ly and secretiy cured 


and 














. 
i Feeling 
a debilitating effect, 
ho are within doors 
uliar, yet common, 
*that tired feeling,” 
pling can be entirely 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, 
and strength to all 

y 

had no appetite. f 
and soon began to 
ot up without that 
Z; and my appetite 

MD, Kent, Ohio 


he System 
is characterized 
t, the « ttion of 
® proportion; Sd, the 

0 medicina) 
amedicine of unusual 
s hitherto unknown, 

additional evidence, 
tones up my system 

Nns my appetite and 
r.” J.P. THOMPSON, 
ell, Mass. 


Dy 


active 
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OLD AGE. 


+s Lease of Life may be 
Lengthened. 
y of prolonging = _ 
jon of em 
nmanded the serious attent 
wt ectentist, and the discovery of 
elixir capable of pre- 


How Man 


The possibilit 


nent 
some compound or 





THE COMING MAN, 


Among the many attainments which we 
may reasonably expect the coming man to 
possess, will be a perfect knowledge of 
the human system. He will also have a 
thorough appreciation of the importance 
of Ayer’s Pills, as a means of keeping the 





ng physical decay, has 


venting or suspendl a 


been, more than once, confidently ~ 
ed. The practical thing to consider 
srolongation of life by 
health, one of the 
which is the 
Ss. C. 
says: 


is, however, the ] 
per care of the 
st means of maintaining 
easional use of Ayer’s Pills. 
pradburn, Worthington, Mass., 
“Ayer’s Pills are 
THE BEST 
sick headache, arising from 
state of the stomach, and are 
the mildest and best purgative in the 
They were first recommended to 
me, by my “mother, thirty years ago. 
Mrs. de @. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga., 


remedy for 
an impure 


world. 


system in a healthy condition, and of their 
power to cure Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tar- 
rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: “ Being a 
victim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsia, 
| decided to try Ayer’s Pills. Ina few days 
| my appetite returned, and, by exercising 
| «little care in the selection of my food, I 
| could eat a hearty meal and not feel 


| DISTRESSED. 


I now rejoice in a renovated systew, and 
my health is restored.” John spabaugh 
Eglon, W. Va., writes: “I shink wy 
highly of Ayer’s Pills, and we no mers. 
They cured me of Dyspepsia.” W- EF. 





—Eben F. Pillsbury has bees appointed inter- 
nal revenue collector tor the Third District of 
Massachusetts. 

— There jis a partia! return of the symptoms 
in the case of General Grant, which have preced- 
ed his recent violent attacks. 

—Mr, Gladstvne made an earcent and impres- 
sive speech ls the House of Commons on the 
proposal ts ask for a credit of $55,000,000 for the 
army anf navy account. 

— Tse American Water Works Association 
heldts fifth annual convention in this city this 
wék, and a namber of interesting papers were 

di. 

—The mercury climbed to a fractiun above 81 
degrees in the shade at noon on Tuesday, in 
Boston, which is the highest point reached in 
the city in April since 1872. 

— The net sam received from the Soldiers‘ 
Flome Carnival in the city is stated to be over 
$50,000. 

— By the extension of the Pennsylvania Rail - 
road through Delaware to Cape Charles, Acco 





— Notwithstanding the heavy fall in Russian 
securities, the feeling among financiers is gaining 
ground that Russia can obtain all she wants in 
Central Asia without going to war, and that 
Bngland, in spite of all ranks, diplomatic de- 
feats and bombastic Swagger, cannot even be 
horse whipped into fighting anybody. 

— The Secretary of the Treasury has under 
Consideration several propositions for the trans 
Portation of $35,000,000 of gold coin from the 
subtreasury at San Francisco to the subtreasury 
at New York. 

— About 10,000 cars are repaired every month 
at the West Albany shops. 


— 


ESPYLE'S 











THE KEMP 


~ THOMAS’ 
OIL-TROUCGH 


TREE PROTECTOR 


iW 


THE FAMOU 
18 THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Excels all others. 780,000in use. The great 


= ae 


Se 


I. xX. Le. PLOW 


No shifting Clevis. Send for Descriptive Ciscular. 


THE THOMAS HARROW 


eat leber saver knewn. Send for pampbiet. 


beats all others, and mac aud Northampton counties in Virginia arg 
i” are brought within seven hoursof Philadelphia 
and nine of New York, and a ready market is 
thus furnished for the fruits and garden stuff 
which can easily and profitably be raised on the 
fertile peninsula. It is said that within a radius 
of 75 miles of Cape Charles 18 million bushels 
of oysters are gathered every year, while the 
vield from all the other waters of the country 
is only 4 millions. 


Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writer “Ayer's 
Pills are the best thing I or found for 
Sick Headache.” M. J.>*%4, Sr., Can- 
on, Ind., writes: “ers Pills have 
afforded me great re" from Liver Com- 
plaint, of fifteen ry fs’ standing, and from 


+ ‘ as 
Constipation. “~" 


7<OUBLED 


| with «zziness, Indigestion, oppression 


« [ have been cured of Rheumatism, 


a. I. BARRLNOTON 
jork City. nd am now enjoying good health, through 
; I am nearly 


rsaparilla the use of Azote Om 
$1; six for $5. Made seventy years of age.” Mark Johnson, 

; six for $5. } , » mee 
co. Sowell. Sinan Monterey, Mexico, says: “IT have used 


\ver's Pills for the past thirty years, and 
Dne Dollar. 


satisfied that I should not now be alive 


ALL VARIETIES OF FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


Mounted Grindsteones, Dairy Wtensils, Paragen Axie Grease. Trowels, 
Weeders, &c. 


The Hiasy Improved, or Acme 
BAWIN MowvErRn, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds, Implements and Woedenware, MAILED 


PARKER & WOOD, 


savs 


Manure Spreader. 


Spreads evenly and thoroughly all kinds of Manures found on the farm, 
from the toughest and roughest, down to the finest, including ashes, in all condi- 
tiovs wet or dry, covering every square inch of surface with finely puiverized 
manure, insuring rapid growth and uniform crop in all parts of the field. 

It spreads a load in two minutes, and the farmer knows exactly how much manure 
he is using per acre without the trouble of measuring his field or his manure pile. Two 


PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN *= 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


18 HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 


Neatest, Cheapest, and most Durable 
Protector in the Market. 


Se improved Protector effectually protects jhe 
trees against the CANMER WORMS 
Every one owning trees should use our new prog 
tector, becanse, 

1. It is a first-class protector, manufactured from 
heavy zinc, and will last for years. 


aa 
FREE 





| it not been for these Pills. By using 
em 1 have been enabled to avoid the 
« diseases peculiar to this climate.” 


ap18-te 


V. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va., says: 
is gave me quick and 
HAPPY RELIEF 


Aver’s P 


ate ating, and general Nervous Prostra- 
i. I now feel like a new man, all 


— The British minister at Washington is now 
watching carefully the movements of the Rus 
sian men-of-war now in American waters, with 


| No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 


loads of manure applied with the Spreader are aqual to three put on by hand, as the crop 
will bear testimony. Fields where the Spreader is used are distinguished from all others 
by the quality of their crops. 


2. ing corrugated prevents its sagging when on 
the tree. 

3. It has a pan large enough to contain oil for the 
season, and a perpeudicular front to the pan, which 
prevents the oil from blowing out. 


49 North Market Street. 





owing to a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” 
John C. Bobenreith, Elgin, Il., a. 
“I was troubled, for some months, with 
a disordered liver, and began to fear an 
enlargement. After using only one box 
of Ayer’s Pills I am entirely cured.” 
J. Tabor, M. D., Jefferson, Penn., writes: 
“T have prescribed 


It enables the farmer to spread his manure at the proper time to secure the most 
benefit. Its use will hurry along the spring’s work. It will on many farms save its cost 
in a single year. Send for catalogues. 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


wo RortstTiR. Mass. 


The Perfect Side-Hill Plow) Reynolds’ Smoothing Harrow, 


Found st lest inthe IxDiow,. | BSYNOLDS SULKY HARROW, 
REYNOLDS’ SULKY PULVERIZER, 


Reynolds’ Sulky Plow, 
JOB LOT OF PUMPS, 


4. It is so arranged that there is no danger of 
girdling or injuring the tree. 

In our protector the packing will remain the 
year round wituout injuring the tree, and so prevent 
the codling and tussock moths from ascending. 

6. We use Petroleum Oil and fill the pans early in 
the fall. 

7. The oil troughs are easily cleansed when filled 
with grubs (they are protected from dirt and leaves) 
by using 4 piece of No.7 or 8 wire bent in the form 
of a common clasp hook. 

8. It will prevent the codling and tussock moths, 
bark-lce, curculio, caterpillars, etc., from ascend- 
ing the trees, and is so constructed asto be a per- 
fect barrier against canker worms. 

9. This protector is so cheap that every one own- 
ing trees can applyit. It is simply insuring your C 
trees against insects for a few cents a year. 2 P 
10. Parties who have &pplied Thomas’ Tree Pro 
tector have reeeived the following year more than 
200 per cent. of the cost of it, and still have the pro- 
tector for ten or fifteen years. 


a view of preventtog a violation of the neutrality 
laws in the event of war. 

—General Grant is not expected by his friends 
to recover, and he is himself said to take a simi- 
lar view of his case. He only hopes to be allowed 
to live long enough to complete his memcirs. 

— A Chicago millionaire was on Saturday last 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for manslaughter, he baving armed his 
employes with muskets during a fatal encounter 
between those of rival pipe lines. 

— Miss Mary Anderson was recalled eleven 
times before the curtain, last Saturday night, at 
her tarewe!! appearance at the London Lyceum. 
— An epidemic that closely resembles typhoid 
fever is carrying off scores of people in Ply- 
mouth, Penn. 

—Adelina Patti bas made her final appearance 
n A nerica in Boston this week, sailing on Sat” 
urday for Europe, never to return.§ 

— The old leaders of Wall street are fast leav’ 
ing it. 

— Minister Lowellis to sail for home from 
Liverpool June 10. 

— Gen. Middleton, the commander of the Ca: 
nadian forces, doesn’t seem to be making much 
headway against the followers of the rebellious 
Riel. 

— A Pittsburg pap2r remarks that Gen. Grant 
appears to have passed the Tropic of Cancer. 

—A book reviewer says a much suffering pub: 
lic would be delighted if *‘ Mark Twain” would 
stop writing. He says his work is all of one sort, 
and that it is an attempt to make fun at the ex’ 
pense of others, often regardless of character 0, 
moral] sentiments. 

— Dom Pedro I of Brazil has enjoyed 44 years 
of sovereignty. 

— They muzzle dogs in Albany, this year, 
only tor the months of July and August. ; 

— The Dachess of Cambridge, aunt of Queen 
Victoria, has not ben outside of St. James's 
Palace for twenty years. 
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<i oe 7 and Jf ‘Suffere r. I found the ’ e 
| St peel As Pills easy, and obtained 
. n of f. In continuing their use, a 
ill, taken after dinner, has been 
HARROW. 9 


dicine I have required. Aver's 
OTHING HARROW 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
an34 Steow 


PEREMPTORY SALE 


FARM BY AUCTION 


IN MILTON. 


On THURSDAY .May 7th, at 4 o'cleck 
P.M .,eon the premises, the well. 
Pierce Estate, 


PLEASANT STREET. 


_ Estate with the building, vis. of a 2. 
story House, Barn, Sheds and other Buildings, 
containing about 9 acres of land under a good estate 
of cultivatien, and from its location particularly 
adapted for early vegetable raising. Withia a short 
distance of Churehs, Stores, Depet, Post Office and 
Schools, and only 7 miles from ston, ina town 
where the taxes are only $6 000n a thousand, and 
valaation low, should command the attention of all 
looking for estate of this kind. Fox terms and par- 
ticulars apply to the Auctioneers. 


GIDEON BECK & SON, 
Auctioneers and Appraisers, 


Office 176 Tremont 8¢., Boston, Mass. 
my2-it 


HOLSTEIN | CATTLE. 


Largest and Choicest 


und sick headaches. 
m f two 





Merd in this Country 


Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 


ligestion, Con- Firm in persen. 


3 as 
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Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 14,213 
lbs. 5 ounces; average age of cows 4) years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 14,164 lbs. 
15 ounces. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight three-ycar-olds {averaged 


12,388 lbs. 9 ounces. 
: April 1, 1884, ten cows in this herd had made records 
—_——_ from 14,000 to 16,000 each, averaging 15,608 lbs, 6 3-10 ozs. 
For the year ending June, 1834, five mature cows averaged 15,621 lbs. 1 2-6 ounces. 
Sever heifers of the Netherland Family, five of them 2 years old and two 3 years old averaged 


11,556 Ibs. 1 2-5 ounces. 
BvUTTaR RBCORDSBS. 
Mi Nine cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ounces per week. 
Fight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 lbs. 4} ozs. per week. 
Eleven heifers,two years old and yonnger, averaged 10 lbs. 3 ounces per week, 


The entire original imported Netheri ixe ( sj ) 
Ibs. 6 1.6 ounces oa week. po erland Family of six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 17 


When writing always mention Mass. Ploughman. 


SMITHS & POWELL, Lakeside Stock Farm, 


feb2!-tf SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





in cases of Dropsy, as well as for many 
abdominal disorders, and their use has 
been attended with excellent results.” 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


IA COMPLETE MANURE OF SUPERIOR MECHANICAL CONDITION. 


benefited me more than all the 
sever before tried.” D.T. Sum- 
M., Wayside, Kans., “My 
Tered, for several years, with Cos- 
mi Sick Headache. She was 

| by using Ayer’s Pills.” 


says: -_—_—_ 

Boston, APRIL 20th 1885. 
Taro. B. Tuomas, Esq. 

Dear Sir; 1n reply to: your request that I should 
examine the statement made ina circular issucd by 
one J.C. Stevens of 155 Eliot St., Boston, Mass., nad 
that your patent was an infringement upon eertain 
patents mentioned therein, I would say that the 
allegations made therein are false in some respects 
and made with the intent to deceive the public, 
since the patents issued to J.C. Starbuck, David P. 
Matthews and William J. Towne, named in such cir- 
cular, have all expired, and any one is free to use 
the principles in and covered by said patents, or to 
ase or manufacture the exact articles as claimed by 
them individually. 

Neither is your patent an infringement upon the 
patentissued to Edw. C. Bates, mentioned in said 
circular, sioce his combination is entirely distinct 
from yours, and is for the combination withgthe 
os roof of —— band permanentlygat- 
tached thereto and a secondary cyndrical band, and 
adapted to be readily removed therefrom. Your 
patent bas nothieg of the kind, and since the Bates 
claim isa combination one and you employ an en 
tirely different combination of parts, Ido not cop 
sider your patent to infringe upon said paten'. 

As tothe Cook patent of 1880, which this circular 
alleges you infringe, there are no new princpiles in- 
volved in the siogie claim which is likewise a com- 
bination one, andis limited to the precise form and 
special arrangement of the parts forming the tree 
protector, which consist of a flexible cloth, movable 
riagand nnularrecepiacle or oil trough, and I do 
not consider your patent to infringe itin a: y manocr 
whatever. 

I consider the circular issued by said Stevens to 
be an invasion of the rights ot others, and one caleu- 
lated to seriously injure their business, since it 
deters many from purchasing by making false state- 
ments which are then distriubted among the public. 

Yours truly, 
FREDERICK CURTIS. 


T. B. THOMAS, 


QUINCE(POINT, MA ss. 


Soluble Pacitie Guano. 


Annual Sates Over 50,000 Tons 
This high grade Fer 
tilizer produces crops 
of superior quality and 
quantity. It is not a 
stimulant, but a plent 
food. The high stand- 
ard for which it has 
been noted for 


moothing Harrow, 
aud other Harrows. 
SWIVEL PLOW, 


KM SWEVEL FLOW, 
[im EAGLE 

Nand PROUTY « 
Dsipr Lows 
aN HORSE HORS 


hidger and Cultivator, 
WN MOWER. 


SE DUMP RAKE, 


FIELD ROLLERS. 

SCRAPERS 

all leadivg Piews. 

SCAN CHURSG 


MFG CORP., 


ARKET STREET, 
FON. MAS 
GANC™M, CONN 
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JOB LOT OF BARROWS, 


JOB LOT OF HAND CARTS, 
Job Lot of Creameries, 


ON ALL OF WHICH WE OFFER 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 


©. H. THOMPSON & CO., 71 Clinton, 80 & 82 South Market St. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
VALUATION FOR 1885. 


—Or— 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & 6CO0.S 
FERTILIZERS. 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 


New HAVEN, AprRri 9TH, 1885. 
Analysis of Williams, Clark & Co.’s Americus Superphosphate, Samples 
Nos, 1369 and 1357, received March, 1885, No. 1369 sent by Austin Jennings, from stock 
of E, M. Jennings, Green’s Farms, No. 1357 Sampled by Station Agent from Stock of 
R. B. Bradley & Co., New Haven. 


We will send this to any one in want offa Side 
Hill Plow, and if not the best Plow to be obtained 


can be returned free of exPense. 








MEADOW suitable fer CRANBERRY 
CULTURSG, containing from five to ten 
acres. Must be level and eontain a stream of water 
of such sise that it can be flooded easily. 
Give full description and state prieeasked. With- 
in 30 miles of Beston preferred. Address A. KL. P., 
1 Hawthorn st., Roxbury, Mass. my82t 


Over 800 Sold from Boston in 1884. 


Contains all Proven by 


Thompson's Horse Hoe. 


the essential the actual ex- 





Cultivators of all kinds. 


FULL BLOOD JERSEY BULLS, 


NE very handsome, young, pure Jersey Bull, 
one year old, from registered parents, and can 
be registered; belonging to the detate of the late 
Wa. Read of Cambridge. Will be sold low for quick 
purchase. Address WM. READ & SONS., 
my2 It 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SEED CORN, 


HAVE a supply of the Hapgood 8-Rowed Yel- 

low Seed Corn with large Kernel, which planted 
in rows 34 by 3 feet, will produce a yield of 80 bushels 
of Shelled Corn to the acre, with ordinary cultiva- 
tion. Price $1 per peck ; $2.50 per bushel. Call on 
or address C. E. HAPGOOD & CO., 224 Purchase St., 
Boston, or JOAB HAPGOOD, 

_my2-6t Shrewsbury, Mass. 


elements of perience of 





plant-food in twenty-four 





the best pos- years to be 


THE BEST. 


sible forms. 

— Great numbers of Norwegian vessels are to 
be seen on the Delaware River at Philadelphia, 
which are engaged in carrying oil. 

— The result of the axemen’s labor on the Pe- 
nobscot River during the recent season is 98 mil, 
lion feet of logs, which will saw out 120 million 
feetof lumber. Bangor now wakes up for the 
season. 

— The cause of the repeated incendiary fires 
in the Hoffman House of this city has just been 
discovered to be the engineer and janitor. One 
of them confessed. 

— France and Austria bave each warned Tur- 
key to pursue neutrality in case of war between | 
England and Russia. ‘No. 
— Monday was General Grant's 63d. birthday. 
— The record of mortality in Boston for last 
week is far higher than for seven months pre- 
vious. 

— Over two hundred divorce cases are on the 
docket of the May term of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, the largest list ever presented at 
one term in Massachusetts. 

— Archbishop Williams of Boston is now 63 
years old,and was born in what used to be 
known as Theatre Alley, in this city, now a par* 
of Devonshire street. 

— Children and matches appear to be the 
cause of a great many needless fires. 

— The present freshet on the St. John River, 
N, B., is proving more disastrous than any that 
bas taken place there within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. Extensive washouts exist 
all along the railroad line from Woodstock to 
Presque Isle, and the railway bridge at Grand 
Falls yielded to the strain on it and a large por- 
tion of it floated down the river. 

— The Caucasian chiefs are preparing for a re’ 
volt against Russia in case she goes to war wtih 
England. 

— The present emigration from Ireland to the 
United States is said to be without precedent. 

— The immediate withdrawal of the British 
troops from the Soudan has been decided upon. 

— The cost of hauling 100 pounds of grain 
from Chicago to New York, including the pro- 
portionate share of every charge and expenie of 
a railroad, ranges from 20 to 24 cents. 

— Awriter inthe Popular Science Monthly 
for May admirably says that the real signifi- 
cance of the American civil war 1s shown to con. 
sist in the vindicated strength and supremacy of 
the great pacific and constractive federative prin 
ciple which is to dominate in the political future 
of civilization.” 

— A thorough exploration of the Arctic re- r 
gion and of all its phenomena is a great task 
which will scientists work for years to 
come. 

— Truth has been happily defined as the reali- 
ty of things underlying our partial knowledge of 
them. 

— The cheap clocks and 
watches bas become one of the great industries 
of the country. 
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! Some are from Private Analyses of 


We cuarants 


from Old Reports in which much higher trade 


i best " ed by those who advertise them. Each 
PURCHAS purpose Fertilizers which have no stan 


SEEDS Ee 


wns. but Bradley’s Phosphate is sold on its Own 
have seen our new 


Merit teat in the Market, it is universally used as the Stand- 


lence of its Acknowledged Superiority. 
for a Copy. 
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‘vic BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
| ‘ FOTTLER 1a 


STON, LASS 26 


E stroke 
US ‘ at work, equarely 
N D: \R D er water supply materials are kept constantly on band. 

t 


I ‘ guaranteed to petrer s. Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Wind 
u AT E : } ecessary machinery supplied. M@@ For Circulars apply to 
my2-52 L. HM. WHEELER, Neo. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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1 Other Crops. 
Liwarve the 


d Ferlilizer Co..8 
8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


ION HARROW. 
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150,000 Karly Cabbage Plants, 


Vegetable plants, early variety. 
By J.B. Pharr. Salisbury Se. 
+ Box 692. 
t 


P.O e 
my22 reester, Mass. 
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The above cut fairly illustrates the quality and yield of the Pota‘oes raised on the STOCK BRIDGE 
POTATO MANURE, which were exhibited last fall at Horticultural Hall, Boston, and took ihe 
Premiums which we offeted for the largest and best yield. 


2d PRIZE.---148 Bushels from 1 Bush. Seed, or 592 BUSHELS per Acre. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y¥. 
I cut one bushel of “‘ Pearl of Savoy” Po‘atoes to single eyes, and then divided many ofthe eyes, 
making in al) 2748 cuts, and planted them in rows3 feet apart, and 12 to 14 inches apart in the rows, ina 
sandy loam soil. They were grown entirely on the Stockbridge Potato Manure, (no other 
manure used whatever,) at the rate of 1000 pounds to the acre, One-haif broadcasted, and harrowed inafter 
the first ploughing of the same, the other half scattered in the rows after first planting; covering the seed 
lightly, and then covering the manure lightly; they were cultivated, and hoed three times each, and then 
hilled up. The crop of the ** Pearl of Savoy "’ Petatoes, when dry, weighed 8931 pounds. The average 
yield per hill was 3 to 4 ponnds, making 148 51-60 bushels. While digging, we weighed many single hills 
that weighed 5to7 pounds each. Some single potatoes weighed } to 1 pound each. They received a 
premium at our county fair. Signed, ALFRED ROSE, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YORK. 
my2-lt 





PLAN Ts. 

I have this seasen the finest 
PLaNxts eves grown at SUNNY- 
SIDE NUBSERY, including the 
new and standard varieties. Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


Cc. S. PRATT, 








WHEELER'S» 


s ” 5 

—— ‘ ls: Eclipse in ml | 
_) eee la | 

be favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than 
; f the r tex It took the highest award 
her World’s Fairs; also, at the 
pad Appliances. It received Five 
) Fair, and has taken First Prize at 
o N. B., where it has come into working compe- 
iis. It has been tested 18 years; over 20,000 in 
most perfect mechanism renders it thoroughly efficient. 
, storm-proof and noiseless. I: bas me Frictien 
or other loose joints to impair itsefliciency, or shorten its 
ose parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of wrought 
nd all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the ongest 
mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands squore 
eutof the wind when not atwerk. It needs no 
10 “clap trap” affair, built to be auctioned off for whatever 
e, costing one man as much as another. We send experienced men to put up 
r ylerated. Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, 


BBEADING, MASS. 
my -lt 
ANY PART for any 

Mewing Machine, 

Herse Rake, Plow or Lawn 

Mower. Show thisto your 

Hardware Dealer, or send 
us, (enpeeee paid) the broken part to be duplicated. 

The hitman & Barnes Mfg Co., 
my2-ldt Boston, Mass. 





—f< past will be strictly 
maintained 


Nitrogen, : ‘ 
pamphiets, ad* 


Soluble Phosphoric Acid, 
Reverted Phosphoric Acid, 
Insoluble Phosphoric Acid, 
Potash, : : : 
Chlorine, : : : : 
Retail Cost, per ton, 
Valuation, : : 


To WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 








Street, 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


apli :tf 
IRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 
Se ance eaten. Funaamtend hocking cienage 


As lately intredncet, ha 


6 ” STANDARD 
TA“PLANET JR” "0 RUE AED 
ly int 0 ae pequa iat ¥ r x, moet wort ne Behl 
48 ; 
$38 0 
$37.96 
S. W. JOHNSON, Director. 
Per E. H. JENKINS. 
Average Valuation of th AMERICUS SUPERPHOSPHATE by 
the Connecticut Experiment Station, for the years 1882, 1883, 1884 and 1885, taking al 
analysis made in thcse years, $37.74. 
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HAND SEED.DRILLS 
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| winter evenings our 1885 CA 
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S. L. 4"en & Oo., Mfrs. 127 & 129 Catharine 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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Pyle & DeHaven, Real Estate Agts, Petersburg, V* 
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No Fertilizer on the market shows so high a valuation for the same length of time 
and can be bought at the price the Americus sells for. 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 


New Haven, Conn, APRIL 2p, 1885. 
Memorandum of analysis of Americus Brand Pure Bone Meal, No. 1360, Stock of 
R. B. Bradley & Co., New Haven, Sampled by Station Agents, received March 18, 1885. 
Nitrogen of Organic matter, : : : : : : : 3.63 
Phosphoric Acid soluble in Water, : ; 
Phosphoric Acid soluble in Ammonium Citrate, 
Phos. Acid soluble in Water and Ammonium Citrate, 
Retail Cost, per ton, : : : : : 


To WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
ap2s 


‘OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valnable cultural directions, centaining three colored plates, and embracing 
everything mew and rare in mata, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
te cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free witheut application. 


PETER & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars which give 


THE NE 12 reasons why it is the best 
CLIMAX, Disk Harrow in the market. 


AGENTS WANTED. Address George Tylez, 
Gen. Agent, 19 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. my 2-tf 


500 TONS 


WHITYEN'S CELEBRATED 
“ RIVERSIDE” 


PURE GROUND BONE 


forsale. Farmers should club together and order in 

car lots. Good Bone will give better return for 

money invested for all crops than any other Fertili- 

zer. Tryit. Address @HO. TYLER, 

19 South Market St., 
Boston, Mans. 


W 
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SPARROW’S 
COMPLETE 


FERTILIZERS 


AND 


Farm Chemicals 


OF ALL KINDS 
Address 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


38 South Market Sireet, Boston, Maas 
feb21-13t 


38,00 


8. W. JOHNSON, Director 
Per E. U. JENK 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
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CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


at THE 


MASS. CHAR'LE MEC’S ASSOC'N, 1884. 


And Numerous other Medals & Diplomas. 
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DARBY OY M Q80q) {q payIMpy 


The Bmproved La Dow Disk Harrow 
$s acknowledged to be the most valuable farm tmple- 
Ment ever produced, and its superiority over all 
others is an admitted fact. 

It Is the only one that pulverizes all the ground cov- 
ered by once going over it. All others necessarily 
leave a wide ridge in the middle not pulverized at all. 

It is the only one that has a perfect lever arrange- 
ment for instantly changing the angle of the gangs. ( 

It is the only perfectly flexible, partly rigid or 
wholly rigid harrow. 

It is the only one that can be worked close up to a 
‘wall or fence and fill in a side furrow, The only one 


A co nparative test of Fertilizers, made at the Rhode Island State Farm,at 
vranston, showed that the “ Common Sense” produced nearly 20 per cent- more 
7 potatoes than any other- Hundreds of testimonials from the leading Farmers of 
ne, sold ew England aitest its excellence and cheapness. Send for our Pamphlet for 
« i ARROW $85, containing price list and full instructions, mailed free on application- 


Common Sense Fertilizer Mnfg. Co., 


Minnesota Dairy Farm, 


F 112, acres for sale, w 
Stock and Tools, in 


t ve 


manufacture of th 2Honses, 2 Barns, 
luding Cooley Cabinet 
Creamery, Davis Swing Churn, and all modern ap- 
pliances requisite for making choice butter, 

‘or descriptiv: 


NM WHITTENORE, 


Chicopee Palis, Mase. —Acitzen of Peabody, Mass., caught on 


circular, address 
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PEAS! 


ALL NEW AND OF THE 


CHOICEST STOCKS. 


—INCLUDING— 
RAWSON'S FIRST AND BEST, 
EARLY DEXTER, 
EARLY DANIEL O'ROURKE, 
EARLY KENTISH INVEOCTA, 
McLEAN'S ADVANCER, 
McLBAN'S LITTLE GEM, 
BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER, 
CHAMPiION OF ENGLAND, 
DWARF WHITE MARROW, 


BLACK-EYVE MARROW, 
Etc. Etc. 


BUY NOW. 


W.W. RAWSON & C0, 


34 South Market Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Send six cents in stamps tor Catalogue. ap4-tc 


For Sale, 


Desirable Farm in Lexington; the 
Farm property sitaated on the old con. 
cord road, about one mile west of the 
railroad station at Lexington, containing about 90 
acres pf land, well divided into mowing and tillage, 
under hig! cultivation, with some pasture and wood- 
land, most ot which hasasouthern slope, and well 
adapted for a vegetabie or dairy Farm, cutting some 
50 tons of bay annuaily, and the milk is now sold at 
the door; there is located on this property a two- 
story modern wooden dwelling House, containing 9 
finished and 2 unfinished rooms, with fine large 
closets and good cellar; also a barn 76x36 feet, with 
a fine basement under the same, and a 2-story shed 
attached, allof which are in repair. and the 
property is well supplied with excellent well and 
spring water and a good assortment of fruit trees 
and garden fruits; possession can be given at short 
notice. For terms and further particulars apply on 

premises to SAMUKBL DUDLEY. ap1s8-3t 
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the town limit. 
— There are 9575 miles of railroad in opera 
tion in Canada. 


FORTUNE AND THE BEGGAR. 


A Fable by Krilof, the Russian sop.) 


that it is illustrated in bas-relief on the Kri- 
lof monument: A wretched beggar carrye 
ing a regged old wallet was creeping along 
from house to house, and, as he grumbled 
at his lot, he kept wondering that folks who 
lived in rich apartments, and were up to 
their throats in money and in the sweets of 
indulgence, should be always unsatisfied, 
however full their pockets might be, and 
that they should go so far as often to lose 
all they have, while unreasonably craving 
for, and laying their hands on, new riches. 
‘Here, for instance,’ he says, ‘the former 


rich by commerce. 


sea in the spring. He expected to get 
mountains of gold, but the ships were 
smashed and bis treasures were swallowed 
up by the waves. Now they all lie at the 
bottom of the sea and he has found his rich- 
es melt away like those in dreams. Anoth- 
er man became one of the farmers of the 
spirit tax,and so gained a million. That 
was a trifle ; and he wanted to double it. 


an: was utterly ruined. in short, instances 
of this are countless. And quite right, too 
—a man should use discretion.’ 

At this moment Fortune suddenly ap- 
peared to the beggar and said: ‘Listen! I 
have long wished to help you. Here isa 
lot of dueats I have found. Hold out your 
wallet and I will fill it with them, but only 
on this vondition : All shall be gold that falis 
into the wallet, but if any of it falls out of 
the wallet to the ground it shall all become 
dust. Consider this well. I have warned 
you beforehand. I shall keep strictly to my 
compact. Your wallet is old: don’t over- 
load it beyond its powers.’ 

Our beggar is almost too overjoyed to 
breathe. He scarcely feels the ground be- 
neath his feet. He opens his wallet, and, 
with generous hand, a golden stream of duc- 
acts is poured into it. The wallet soon be- 
comes rather heavy. 

‘Is that enough ? 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Ien’t it cracking ?” 

‘Never fear.’ o , 
*Congider, you’r quite a Croesus. r 
‘Just a little more ; just add a handful? 
‘There, it’s full, Take care—the wailet is 
going to burst.’ 

‘Just a little bit more.’ . 

But at that moment the wallet split ; the 
treasure fell through and turned to dust, and 
Fortune disappeared. The beggar had nothb- 
ing but his empty wallet and remained as 
poor as before, 





This fable is interesting from the fact 
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THE CANTON 


(FORMERLY CANTON BLACK.) 

master of this house succeeded in trading you can render your harness water proof and pliable 
prosperously and made himself enormously and as gcod as new, in half the time and with less 
But then, instead of labor than with any other method of oiling or black 
stopping and handing over his business to/ing. 1t is an absolutely pure oil, and any leathe 
another and spending the rest of his years | properly blacked with it, will not wear red, mildew 
in peace, he took to equipping ships for the | crack or harden. It is invaluable for the 


FARM, STABLES, AND HOUSE, 


MADE SOLELY BY 


PAINT AND OIL CO., 


160 CONGRESS 6T., BOSTON. 


For sale by all dealers throughout the United 
So he plunged up to his ears in speculations | states. Guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it, 


OR GOODS TAKEN BACK. If our goods cannot 
e obtained from a desler write us for information. 
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of Top and Open Buggies, 


§. A. STEWART & CO.. 


118 & 120 SUDBURY STREET 
Branch Store, 13 Green &t,, Boston. 


300 Carriages 


We invite attention to our large assortmen* 


CARRIACES, 


suitable for 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


Victorias in Great variety. 
Also the it Victoria Duquessa, © ally 
for ladles? user’ Beach Wagons in all 
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THE SIMPLEST MILL MADE 


This OLD and RELIABLE Windmill has now been 
in use for over 13 Years, and persons istending to em- 
S ploy this economical method of water supply either for 
Residences, Dairies, Florists, Institutions, Town and 
& Village Water Service or other purposes, will find it for 
theiradvantage to call upon us or send for Catalogae. 
= This mill requires less attention than any other mil! 
made, a epecial feature being the anti-friction ball 
= bearings upon which the turn table rests and turns 
This will commend itself at once to any mechanic, as of 
great importance, as no oiling 1s required here, and 
friction is redaced to the jowest point, thus allowing 
the wheel to move qnickly into the wind and commence 
work The Workmanship and FINISII is of a superior 
order, aod satisfaction is always guaranteed 
PUMPS, TANKS, PIPE and all other fittings for- 
‘ished and ESTIMATES given. 
Written testimonials from our customers may be seen 
at our office. 
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Lnaurscd Oy the lhignest Ahedicus Auinurity. 


A HMealthfal and Delicious Beverage 
and Tenic for Fanily Use. 
Superior to Lime Juice or Lemons. 

A Remedy for Dyspepsia and tils aris. 
ing from a disordered stomach. 


Specially recommended asa preventive and relief 
for Cholera, Sunstroke, Fevers, Colds, Coughs, 
and valuable in Urinary difficulties. 

A Specific for Seasickness. 

Sold by Druggists. 


Avery Lactate Co., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR BEST BUTTER) 


APLEST & BEST, 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient 
Seven Different Sizes / 
Also Power Workers ie 
Batter Printers, Shipping Boxes, ¢f) | 
&c. Send for circular, A2'ts Wanted Kt 
A.H. REID, Phiiad’a. 
408. BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mas® 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass., Gene 
eral Agents. wh? ‘Tteow 
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WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 
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butter made by the Cooley 
Process, Also, First Pre- 
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RMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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Market Street, Boston. 
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that can quickly cat down a ridge. 

It is the lightest draft; the easiest for the team; 
the easiest riding; turns the easiest at the end of the 
piece, 


It will leave the ground 
level than any other. 

It is stronger and more durable than any other and 
will outlast any two of them, It will cost less to keep 
it in repair. 


We challenge field contests in proof 
ef our assertions! 
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T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
43 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for latest descriptive circular. 
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CHAS. G- BRACKETT, 
Detroit City, 
Becker Co., Minn. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWER 


[ACHINES 


The most satisfactory machines in the 


market for 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 


and Sawing Wood. 


Sapemiotnt by all competent judges to be the 


most thoroughly reliable machines in the market 

rege ing easy draft, quantity and quality of work 

an 

niving full description and terms, FREE. 
ress 


Ad 
A. W- GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


a7-On Exhibition and for sale by c.m 
Thompson & Co ,T1 Cli St, 
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the above diseases, also directions for self-cure, free of 
charge. Address Prof. F. O. FOWLER, Moodus, Conan. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER «i 


tive 
Agents. $500.00 a month has been made No risk, 
as goods can be returned after a thirty days’ trial, if 
| the agent fails to clear at jeast $125 in that time, or 
general agent less than $750in three months. Large 
illustrated circulars sent free. Address, 
RENNER MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
mch2l-5t-eow Pittsburg, Pa. 
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hood Restored 


stim of youthful imprudence 
causing Premature Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, &c., baving tried in vain every nota 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REE VES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 
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New Style, Emboused Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Castone Selthe, came cn, 160. 18pacto8h. Warranted best 
sold, Sample Book, 4e. L. JUN 
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& CO. Nassau, N. Y- 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debi 
ity. Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth 
and the untold miseries resulting from indiscretio 
or excesses. A book for every man, young, middle 
aged and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for al 
acnte and chronic diseases, each one of which is in 
valuable. So found by the Author, whose experience 
for 23 years is such as probably never before fell to 
the lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beau- 
tiful French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, 
guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense—me- 
chanical, literary and professional—than any other 
work sold in this country for $2.50, orthe money will 
be refunded in every instance. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, post-paid. Illustrative sample6 cents. Send 
pow. Gold medal awarded the author by the 
National Medical Association, 'o the President of 
whieb, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and associate officers 
of the Boerd the reader is respectfully referred. 
The Science of Life should be read by the youn, 
for instruction, and y the afflicted forrelief. It wi 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
Science of Life will not be useful, whether a 
parent, guardian, instructor or clergyman.—Ar- 


onaut. 
Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
Hi. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Woes. whe 
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WHEN MARTENS FOLLOW 
SPRING. 


{To this Song was awarded the Prize oftered by the 
Editor of Cassell’s Magazine for the best 
Song, suitable for music.] 

On the roof-tree sparrows chattered, 
And the gathering martens cried ; 
Autumn's gold the glades bespattered, 
s. Asa lover's arts I plied— 
As I pleaded, “ Oh, belov’d one! on my bosom 
fold thy wing.” 
“Yea,” she answered—looking upward— 
“ when the martens follow spring.” 


So I watched the snowflakes falling, 
With a gladness naught could ch Il, 
In the warmth of hope forestalling 
Joys which patience must fulfil. 
For, within, I whispered, lowly “ To this breast 
my love will cling 
When the blossoming hawthorn reddens, and 
the martens follow Spring.” 


Soon the voilet doffed her cover, 
And the snowdrop rang her bell ; 
Catkins tressed the hazels over, 
And the gorse flamed on the fell. 
Then I knelt, and whisp’ring, pleaded, “ Lo, be- 
loved, the thrushes sing " 
Faint she answered, “ For me never will the 
martens follow Spring.” 


Close 1 looked, and on her forehead 
Marked the pencillings of pain; 
Saw her limped eyes fall stored, 
Like (ringed pools o’erfed with rain. 
And I cried aloud, sore stricken, “ Ob, belov’d 
one! stay thy wing? 
For life cometh, cometh surely, when the mar- 
tens follow Spring.” 


They are chattering, chattering gally, 
As their nests they mend with care; 
And I watch them, watch them daily, 
With a dumbly blank despair; 
For they bome retarned from roaming, but my 
love, on tired wing, 
Had just mounted up for ever, when the marten® 
followed Sprivg. 
—|Marian Pendlebury in Cassell's Magazine 
for May. 
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THE FABRIC OF A 
VISION. 


{Fabian Bland in the Argosy.] 





Every one but Edward and myself iooked 
on our marriage as a misfortune. To 
sure, we were the persons most interested, 
and to us it seemed the most desirable thing 
in the world. My father and mother did 
not like the match from the first, though 
Edward had arranged to stay in Australia 
for two years, at any rate. Edward was not 
strong; indeed, he had come out for his 
health ; and beyond the fact that his intro- 
ductory letters were all that such things 
should be we knew nothing of him. I knew 
more than the others, certainly ; for I knew 
that I should be happy with him anywhere, 
even in England,and thatthe dearest duty 
of my life would be to take a wife’s care of 
him. 

We had takena house at Glenelg, and 
there we were to live an ideal life till Ed. 
ward grew quite strong, when we were to go 
to England. Edward was an only son, and 
Mr. Norreys, his father, was rich ; so, as he 
said, our future was tolerably secure. 

So much for intentions, 

We had not been married a week when a 
telegram came to say that old Mr. Norreys 

was dead, and we left Adelaide by the next 
homeward b ound steamer. 

It was terrible for him. I had my own 
selfish trouble, too, in being so suddenly 
rooted up out of the old familiar soil of 
home love. But we were allin all to each 
other, the voyage did him a great deal of 
good and my heartache was wearing itself 
out by the time we landed at Gravesend. 

Of London I did not have a cheerful ex. 
perience. It was June when we got there, 
and the dirty old Babylon was aa smoky, as 
hot, and altogether as unpleasant as I had 
ever imagined it. Of ite‘sights’ I saw none, 
except the dingy hotel sitting room, where ] 
spent my days while Edward was busy 
among lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn, or at the 
rooms in the Albany, where his father had 
died. I had nothing todo ali day but to 
worry myself and fancy that Edward was 
looking ill again, and, consequently, was 
more than glad when some cousins of his at 
Carlisle wrote and asked us to come down 
to visit them, Edward at first did not want 
to go, but when he saw it would please me 
he consented. 

We left London on the Ist of July. It 
was a lovely morning. How delicious it was 
to get away into the clear country air, and 
receive my first glimpse of English country! 
It charmed me; but railway travelling al- 
ways affects me in one way; before | can 
quite realize that [ don't want to talk I fall 
asleep. Ididso now. When lawoke Ed- 
ward was speaking : 

‘Wake up, Mary,’ he was saying ; ‘you're 
very tiredand so am I. We're coming toa 
very pretty place, and I mean to get out 
here and stay till tomorrow. You'll be done 
up before we get to Cariisle if we push on 
today.’ 

*What nonsense,’ I returned, instinctively 
putting my hair to rights, as a woman ale 
ways does when she wakes up after a travel- 
ing nap. ‘I always sleep in trains. You 
don’t know-all my bad ways yet.’ 

‘I know your way of making yourself a 
willing martyr to other people’s plans,’ 
laughed Edward ; ‘but I want to stop here, 
if you'll permit it. In tact lcan’t go on; 
the noise of this train shakes my head all to 
pieces.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ I ventured, ‘as we've 
got the tickets—and they expect us—’ 

‘Oh, hang the tickets,’ laughed my hus- 
band, beginning to get down hat box, rugs 
and bags from the netting overnead. ‘I've 
a strong fancy for seeing this place again— 
an overwhelming fancy for your seeing it. 
My dear Mary, 1 always have my own way 
—you know that.’ 

t was quite true. His own way was gen- 
erally as good a way as any other, 1 must 
admit, and Calverley—the place we stopped 
at—proved quite as pretty as he said it was. 
Certainly there was a factory at one end of 
the little town, but it did not spoil anything 
of the picturesqueness of the place. Only 
the river that ran through was not clear and 
bright as rivers should te, but dark and 
foul—and its very foam, where its path was 
made difficult with stones, was not white but 
yellow. 

The factory itself was not ugly. It was 
large and white ; not one big biock, but a 
number of scattered buildings grouped ir- 
regularly round a big reservoir. This was 
wailed round, and the strip of earth between 
wall and water was covered with long grass, 
aflame with great scarlet poppies. In the 
middle of the water was an island, just big 
enough to support a large pigeon cote, 
where the gray and brown and white birds 
flew in and out all day long, circling over 

t he glassy water, till it, like the air, seemed 
alive with the white shimmer of their wings. 
There was a wooded hill behind the ‘works,’ 
and to the left stretched the slate roofs of 
the town, under whose stone bridge the riv- 
er flowed tumultuously. 

There was nothing like this near Adelaide. 
The novelty of it all was bewildering. | saw 
so much and heard so much during the af- 
ternoon, that I was fit for nothing in the 
evening but to lie on a very hard sofa trying 
to read an old railway novel. Edward said 
he would take a turn with a cigar—and I 
had a very dull time of it, indeed, 

It was a lovely evening. 1 could not won: 
der that Eiward stayed out to enjoy it. But 
when the sun had gone redly down, when 
the gold and crimson afterglow had faded to 
faintest primrose and coral, and when at last 
the moon showed clearly in the deepening 
blue of the sky, I did think it was time he 
came back. It was half past ten when he 
did come. 

‘All in the derk ?’ he asked. 
you ring for lights?’ 

His voice seemed to shake a little as he 
threw himself into an armchair at the other 
end of the room, 

*What’s the matter ?’ I said. ‘Iam afraid 
you've overtired yourself, Edward, I wish 
1 nad gone with you.’ 

*Yes, that’s just what it is,’ be replied hur: 
riedly. ‘Lam overtired, and I feel quite 
faint. Justring, Mary, will you ?’ 

I rang, and he ordered some champagne, 
whereat [ was rather astonished, for he rare- 
ly took anything after dinner. 

*We both seem rather dull,’ he said, ex- 
planatorily, as the man left the room. ‘It’s 
my fauls for having been away from you so 
long. 1 was an idiot to go out. I can’t get 
on a my — 

‘Then | wonder you did stop out so ’ 
Ieaid. ‘You could have cone back ee. 
eri So pe had wanted (o do so.’ 

q my way,’ he replied, ‘and w ‘ 
ther then Lintended’ 

Then the waiter came in with the cham- 


*Why didn't 


pagne and glasses and two tall candles on a 
tray. 
By the light from these last I thought Ed- 
ward looked very, very tired. I dislike 
champagne, and would not have any; and 
he went on drinking glass after s and 
talking in a rather inconsequent way till the 
bottle was finished. ; 
PR. pe cross at having been left 
one all the evening, perhaps, and perhaps 
his Londen Merce iad tired him = much 
as his walk ; but there was a cloud between 
us, the first since our marriage. Until now 
there had always been between a such + 
erfect sym and rapport. He seem 
fer off ion me e he sat there, talking. I 
felt sure that all that champagne could not 
be good for him. 

That night, I suppose about 2 o'clock, I 
woke to find myself sitting up in bed, trem- 
bling with horror, my heart beating tumul. 
tuously, 

‘What is it?’ said Edward, in a very wide 
awake voice; ‘whatever ie the matter, Mary?’ 
*L ave had such a horrible dream!’ I re 
plied, as soon asl could steady my voice. 

‘Did L say anything, Edward?’ 

‘No, you only gave a blood-curdling 
scream. What was your dream about?’ 

‘Oh—it was a nightmare,’ I said, lying 
back on the pillow and holding my heart 
with both hands. ‘I don’t want to talk about 

Did I wake you?’ 

‘No, I've not been asleep. Don’t throw 
your arms up agaio, Mary, but try and go to 
sleep. You won't dream it again, that’s cer- 
tain; nightmares never come twice.’ 

I closed my eyes obediently, but only to 
conjure up again and again the picture that 
dream had shown me. This is what I saw 
over and over again, through the hot, still, 
moon-white hours : 

First a broad grassy field, through which 
ran a dark, smooth stream. There was a 
wooden bridge over it, and just below this 
the river ran over a shelving ledge of rock 
and went smoothly down in an unbroken 
sheet. Then it broke into yellow foam and 
hurried on. It looked deep. There was a 
wood behind me; just before me was a foot- 
path. Isaw everything in the clear moon- 
light. Along the footpath came presently 
two figures, and one of them was a figure | 
knew. It was Eiward; looking strange, in 
some indefinable way—but still Edward un- 
mistakably. Walking about a yard from 
bim was a girl, Cressed in a musiin gown. 
Her head was bare, andin her hand she 
held a white sun-bonnet. At the end of the 
bridge they stood still and faced each other, 
and the girl’s face was turned towerd me. 
It was a pale face, with red lips anda high 
nose. A high bred uncommonelooking face. 
The head was set well on the shoulders, and 
the rounded figure was shrown back in an 
attitude of defiance. 

‘Never!’ she said, and her big eyes flashed 
in the moonlight; ‘you’ve deceived me too 
often. I'll never see you again. Why did 
you not marry me when you had the chance?’ 

‘f wish | had. Ob! Winifred, come to 
me; it is not too lat» yet. You see I couldn’t 
keep away from here,’ and he held out his 
hands to her. 

Then their voices eank till I could only 
hear a vague murmur. Then her voice rang 
out again, clear and sharp: 

‘No, Mr. Norreys;1 tell you no / There 
are other men in the world—ay, and in 
Calverley, too—who have better and higher 
notions of keeping faith than you have.’ 

‘Do you mean that you'll marry one of 
them!’ he said. 

*Yes, and you will soon know how sin- 
cerely I mean it.’ 

‘Then, by heaven, he shall marry a ghost!" 
Edward cried, and caught her in his arms. 
‘There was a sudden splash—a choked cry— 
and something while went over the shelving 
wall down those seven feet into the smooth 
crown water. 

Then came the crowning horror of the 

dream. He turned round with a look on his 
face of such fear and agony as [ have never 
seen before. I knew that the girl was 
drowned. And I seemed to tear my way 
through wood and bramble back into con- 
sciousness and into that still bedroom at the 
Calverley Arms. 
Why did J not tel! my husband what I had 
dreamed ? Well, in those first moment; of 
waking, so vivid, so utterly real and life- 
like had been that vision that I felt that to 
tell him the dream would be like charging 
him with the deed. 1 wished he had re- 
mained with me last evening. And why had 
he wanted so much to stay at Calverley, and 
why had he seemed so strange when he came 
in? 1 stopped these questions resolutely. 
Why should I try to connect Edward's 
actions with that idiotic nightmare? And 
then I fellto thinking of ail I had ever 
heard of dreams that had come true, and 
wondering whether other prophetic dreams 
were half as real-seeming as this one of 
mine, to which no importance was to be at- 
tached. And the east quickened, and the 
birds woke. I turned and looked at my 
husband by the chill light. He was asleep— 
looking very tired and anxious, but with no 
change on his face such as——. But what 
was | thinking about? 

Then care common sense, and whise 
pered: ‘You little simpleton, you don’t de- 
serve a good husband. Your love isa bad 
sentry if it cannot keep out such midsummer 
madness as this.’ 

By the time the full sunlight had filled the 
room, I was almost ready to laugh at myself 
for thinking twice about such nonsense; but 
I was, all the same, so much ashamed of the 
vague imaginings that dream had engend- 
ered, that | would not for worlds have told 
Edward a word about it. 

‘I'm afraid I was rather growly last night,’ 
said Edward at breakfast; ‘ but I really was 
quite knocked up with my long walk,’ 

‘I was disgracefully cross myself,’ I ad- 
mitted, handing him his coffee, ‘but 1 missed 
you so all the evening. Long separations 
don’t seem to agree with either of us.’ 
‘What do you say to sauntering about a 
little in these parts before we go on to Car- 
lisle, Mary? I: s a very pretty country, and 
it’s much nicer being by ourselves than with 
any one else,’ 

‘Of course it is,’ I admitted; ‘but, my dear 
Edward, we have written to the Westlakes 
to say we're coming.’ 

‘Then write again and say long railway 
journeys don’t agree with me, and that we 
ean only reach them by easy stages. And 
as I haven’t half explored Calverley yet, 
shall we stay here a day or two? This seems 
a nice, comfortable hotel.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Lanswered witha shudder; ‘let 
us get outof this. A little of Calverly goes 
along way.’ And so it happened that the 
same day found us at the Royai Heart, Brans- 
combe. 


The Royal Heart, Branscombe, was a 
magnificent model of all that an inn ought 
not to be. ‘Lhe landlord and servants seemed 
alike to look upon the guests as personal 
enemies, to be harrassed, worried and made 
miserable by every means in their power. 
But in spite of all discomforts | spent a 
much pleasanter evening than at the well- 
appointed ‘Calverly Arms.’ Edward seemed 
quite himself again, and I myself felt in my 
actual spirits. Tnis sudden scheme of ramb 
ling through the pleasant district of mid- 
England in the height of summer was de- 
lightiul to me. It would be like a wedding 
tour, a second honeymoon, I said. 

We wandered about in the woods all the 
evening, and I was so tired that I dropped 
asleep directly my head touched the pillow. 
How long had I been asleep? I woke 
shivering with fear. For, incredible as it 
may seem, the terrible experience of the 
night before had been repeated to every 
emallest detail. Again the river, the bridge, 
the lovers, the sudden splash and cry, and 
then the face of my husband turned toward 
me with that frantic horror on it! 

This time I did not cry out; only drew my 
breath quickly and lay rigid, unable to 
move or speak, though I knew, somehow, 
Edward was awake. 

‘Now, then, Mary,’ he said, teuderly. 
‘Nightmares again? What a start you gave!’ 
His voice broke the spell, ‘Oh dear,’ | 
said, ‘I don’t think travelling agrees with 
me, | never had such dreams before.’ 

And then I lay silent, thinking how 
strangely that first dream must have affect- 
ed me, for it to have reproduced itself thus 
exactly. I couldn't tell Edward now about 
it, because he would wonder so why I had 
not told him yesterday. So I held my tongue 
and when | had listened for some time to 
the regular breathing that told me he -vas 
asleep, | too, dropped into unconsciousness 
which was broken by no more dreams. 

For the next week we wandered about 
from one charming spot to another. ‘Where 
are your roses ?’ said my husband one morn: 
ing. ‘Taey Jo not seem to flourish in this 
English air.’ 

They did not, indeed. Though I was 
young, though my husband seemed to adore 
me, though we were spending our days in 
the loveliest English country, { was begin- 
ning to feel that my life was hardly worth 
having. Most of us have had the same 
dream twice over, but, my dear reader, has 
it ever happened to you to dream the same 
dream, and thet a horror too deep for des- 
cription, for seven consecutive nights ?’ 
That is what had befallen me. That is 
what wae driving the color trom my cheeks 
and the light from my eyes. Every night I 
met this vision ; every night I woke feeling 
as if it were all true; every morning the re- 
lief of sortie was less, and the sense of 
misery—and misery not without reason— 
was strohger. I simply could moé tell Ed- 
ward, just because I suffered #0; and after 
the first two nights I did not evea tell him I 
had been dreaming—though he was never 
asleep when I woke. 

On the eighth day we reached Annersley 


it. 
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The inn was full of easarsionlats, roa p 
only rooms we were two 
cpantinaets with the width of the house be- 
tween them. I felta little uneasy when I 
went to bed. My nerves were naing to 
suffer from the strain of this nightly terror. 
sHoald I teel when I woke, as — as I 
new I should—with that vision still before 
my eyes—in that little room alone! I did 
not like to think of it. 

When I awoke the whole room was full of 
the strong sunlight that streamed th 
the uncurtained window. I had hada fair, 
full, perfect night of sleep, The enchant- 
ment was broken, The spell was broken. 
The dream had not come. 

Ob, the relief of that waking. ‘To feel 
that the torture was over, that the vision 
with its maddening air of reality, had 
to visit me ! 1 went down stairs humming a 
tune. 

‘What a lovely dav,—what a pretty place,’ 
I said to Edword. Everything seemed rose 
colored to me. 

*You're looking like yourself again,’ he 
returned. ‘Shall we stay here another day, 
Mary.’ 

‘Ob, yes,’ I said eagerly. That was a hap- 
py day. 

In the evening we were sitting at the end 
of the inn garden, It was an intensely still 
evening ; still with the hush that comes be- 
fore a storm ; the sort of bush that makes 
people say there is electricity in the air. 
There were green trees in the garden, and 
long grass—and under a grey old lichen 
covered apple tree was the wooden seat on 
which we were sitting. The birds were quite 
silent, and into my talk a silence came pres- 
ently, as on such evenings silences do come. 
I slipped my hand into my husband’s, and 
we sat there quietly. 1 was utterly at peace 
and filled with a sense of rest and content- 
ment such asjl had not known since we left 
Australia, There is nothing in the world 
so delicious as silerce—where there is per- 
fect sympathy. 

I did not fall asleep. No,1 am quite sure 
of that. There was no haif conscious inter- 
val—no drowsy interlude. Straight from 
that fair inn garden which had seemed to me 
like a little paradise, 1 was taken back to 
my dream spot, that wood by the river. 
Presently the two figures came along again. 
and the old scene was enacted with that ter- 
rible newness that had characterized its 
every representation. I nvver knew, as one 
does sometimes—that I had ever seen it be- 
fore. it always had a terrible unexpected- 
ness about it. It was only when | woke 
that the knowledge of Aow often 1 had seen 
it used to come upon me and add to the tor- 
tures 1 had to bear. 

After the climax i fouud myself in the 
garden seat, Edward’s hand in mine, and 
such a deadly sensation of weakness and ut- 
ter prostration, as I had never felt in all my 
healthy life. When I spoke my voice sound: 
ed like some one else’s. 

‘Edward, I am tired. Let us go in.’ 

‘All right,’ he answered. ‘Why, what's 
the matter, Mary? You look like a little 
ghost!’ 

‘I'm tired of moving about. I cannot keep 
itup. Let us go on to the Westlakes.’ 

‘Very weil. You certainly are not look- 
ing yourself, and I shall take you to a doc- 
tor directly we reach Carlisle. I must take 
care of my Australian lily,’ 

‘Shall 1 write tonight ?’ I said, eager for 
any change. 

‘Yes, if youlike. Why, what a miserable 
little face! You're soon tired of your second 
honeymoon, Mary.’ 

‘It isn’t that,’ 1 seid feebly, cut to the 
heart by this reproach. Was it my fancy, 
or had his voice altered, as well as his face, 
in this last week. ‘It isn’t that, but 1 do 
feel ill, Edward, and I think I should like to 
see a doctor.’ 

And I went indoors to write my letter to 
the Westlakes. 

Having written it, 1 sat by the open wine 
dow and waiting for Edward to come in 
from the garden and teli me the exact ad- 
dress. I sat scribbling on an odd half sheet 
of paper. 1 had some little skill at catch- 
ing likenesses—and presently a very fair 
sketch of my husband’s face lay before me. 
Then the busy pen went on scratching, guid: 
ed, I do believe, by the Imp of the Perverse, 
and a companion portrait appeared. A girl 
with a handsome face and head thrown back 
defiantly. I was touching up the lines of 
the shoulder and neck, when the window 
was darkened by Edward, who leaning 
through the roses and ivy, took the paper 
from my hand. 

‘Who are you caricaturing now ?’ he said. 
‘You really—’ 

He stopped short. Was that look on his 
face not a faint reflex of the dream look ? 

‘Who is this ?’ he asked in quite an al- 
tered tone. 

A strange sinking of my heart kept me si- 
ient fora minute. ‘Then | said in almost as 
constrained a voice as his; 

‘Only a fancy head. Idon’t know why I 
drew it.’ 

Did he know I was not telling him the 
exact truth ? He said no more, only his hand 
trembled as he picked up the letter I had 
written and read it through. 

No vision came to me that night, for I 
never closed my eyes. That look of my 
husband’s when he saw the ‘fancy head,’ was 
infinitely more terrible to me than all that 
had gone before. For it was real, at least, 
whatever the dream scene might be; and 
one fact it established beyond doubt, Wini 
fred wae not unknown to him. ‘There was 
such aperson. And whata light he threw 
upon his conduct! His staying at Calverley, 
his going out —everything, in fact, that had 
happened there now bore a fresh and fearful 
interpretation. Oh, what an eternity of ag- 
ony can be compressed into one short sum- 
mer night. 

Calverley was the nearest main line sta- 
tion, and thither we returned next day. The 
journey was made hateful by the sense of 
apartness, which must be felt before the 
misery of it can be imagined. We had just 
missed the Carlisle train we went for; the 
next did not pass through till 10 o’clock, so 
we had to spend six hours at Calverley. I 
never saw Edward so annoyed. He vowed 
vengeance against all the officials, inveighed 
at the trains, at the time tables, and at what 
he called our bad luck, I had never seen 
him really angry, and my doing so now did 
not tend to make matters more pleasant be- 
tween us. 

‘I suppose we must go to the hotel,’ he 
said, when his anger showed signs of giving 
out. ‘ We can’t spend half a dozen hours on 
this confounded platform.’ 

I shuddered when I saw again the place 
where first my trouble had come upon me. 
We had dinner. I don’t think either of us 
ate much—and then Isaid: ‘I am going 
out, Edward.’ 

‘Do you wish to go alone?’ he asked. 

* Not at all.’ 

‘I don’t feel disposed to go out,’ he went 
on, ‘and you had better not overtire your- 
self.’ 

*I must go, Edward,’ I said. 
I cannot stay in the house.’ 
My going out was not a mere caprice. I 
felt that the clue to that dream-tragedy was 
to be found at Calverley. Edward’s unusual 
anger had settled that point, and I was de- 
termined to make use of this delay which 
had been forced upon us, walk through and 
round the place, in the effort to find out 
something. So out I went. At the door 
Edward overtook me. 

* I don’t like you walking alone, Mary,’ he 
said ; ‘ we ought to keep together.’ 

*You went out alone the last time we were 
here,’ I replied, trying to force a laugh, ‘ but 
I've no objection to your coming with me.” 
So we walked down the High street silent- 
ly, and a little apart. 

‘Where are you wandering?’ he asked 
by-and-by. 

‘I want to see the waterfall by the wooden 
bridge,’ I answered, almost involuntarily, 
looking down as 1 spoke. 

‘How do you know there’s a wooden 
bridge here at all ?’ 

* Didn’t you tell me so ?’ 

* No—’ very curtly. 

‘Ah!’ with a fine affectation of indiffer- 
ence ; ‘I sippose I must have dreamt it—’ 
‘Did you dream the way there as well? 
*No, but I'll ask it of this man,’ and | 
wen’t up to a passing laborer. ‘Can you tell 
me whether there is a wooden bridge over 
the river, near a waterfall ?’ 

1 had felt irresistibly impelled to ask the 
question, but I was hardly prepared for the 
answer. 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am. Go straight through the 
town, and then turn over the stile into the 
Meads, and follow the path. You can’t 
miss it.’ 

We walked on. ‘The silence presently be- 
came unbearable, and we plunged into such 
talk as goes on between mere acquaintances; 
talk characterized by a terrible politeness. 
My heart was aching at it all, What was in 
his heart? 1 would not let myself wonder. 

We found the Meads, and over the stile 
we went. Ina moment I knew that the scene, 
at least, of yb ae was real, for the whole 
agg iy — me exactly es I had seen 
it. hen | sto tur 
busba - : rt, ned to my 

‘Come, I said, ‘ and stand by the 
that corner.” ras lee 

My mind was made up. Even if eternal 
parting were to follow I would tell him now 
what was in my mind. I would say: Here 
are all as | saw them befo: idge, wood, 
path, water—and you: where is the girl ? 

‘Come, Edward, I repeated, ‘ and stand 
as I tell you.’ 

‘What nonsense, he said; ‘ have you gone 
mad, Mary ?’ 

* Heaven knows—perhaps 1 have; but 
stand there you must. 


*I feel that 





‘ Anything to humor you,’ he answered, 
His face was white rod pon his lips were 
closed tightly. In his eyes was a sort of be- 
wildered misery, the look of one who re- 
ceives a blow from a hand he loves, and can- 
not either understand or resent it. 


ask my question, his whole face 
glad—the look of misery 
away. Nay, more. The tired, troubled 
look, the shadow that had darkened it for 
the last ten days, was gone. I followed the 
direction of his eyes. 

Merciful heaven ! was this another dream? 
Was it all a dream? 

Coming along the path, as I had seen them 
before, were two figures. The girl whose face 
L had sketched, and, beside her—not Edward; 
he was standing close to me—but Edward's 
face, his re, his walk. Was it Edward's 

P Was Edward right, and had I gone 
mad? Was that what it had all driven me 
to? They drew nearer. Then my husband 
sprang toward the other Edward, who made 
an answering movement, and their right 
hands clasped each other fast. 

I saw nothing more. I suppose I fainted. 

When I came to myself | was on that 
same sofa inthe Calverly Arms which has 
been mentioned before. Bending over me 
was the face that had so haunted and tor- 
tuied me. 

* This is our future sister-in-law,’ said Ed- 
ward presently, ‘ and my brother is waiting 
to see you, as soon as you are well enough. 
Iv’s all right; we'll explain things presently, 


Mary.’ 

. f diane know you had a brother,’ I re- 
turned, faintly. 

* Oh, well, { have, you see. Will, come 
and speak to my wife.’ 

That night Edward and 1 made mutual 
confession,and in bitterest shame and humili- 
ation 1 sobbed out all my story. Then Ede 
ward told his tale, and I learned that his 
brother, William Norreys, had been a ne’er- 
do-weel and such adisgrace to the family 
that Edward had chosen nut to mention him. 
It wasa little weak of him, was it not, to 
think that my love for himcould be changed 
by his having a gond-for-nothing twin broth- 
er? His wish to stop at Calverley he could 
not explain ; it was an impulse for which he 
could not account. When he went out that 
first evening he had witnessed that scene be- 
tween Winifred and his brother just as I 
have dreamed it. The horror of the whole 
thing had completely unmanned him, and, 
without waiting to try and rescue the gil, 
he had turned and torn his way through the 
brambles and woody undergrowth (ah, 1 
knew what that felt like). He had felt that 
he had been a coward, and that, almost as 
much as the other reasons, had kept him 
from telling me. 

Had his manhood stood him good another 
half minute he would have seen his brother 
rush down the stream, dash in and bring the 
girl to the bank, and then all this agony 
would have been spared us both. He would 
never have thought his brother was a mur- 
derer, and I should never have believed—ah, 
don’t ask me what. 

All the same you are not to suppose that 
TI consider Edward a cowar; that was oniy 
his way of putting it. It was simply his 
physical weakness that was to blame; you 
know he was never strong. Can you wonder 
that in the relief of knowing that his brother 
was innocent my husband should have for- 
gotten and forgiven all old scenes, and have 
sprung forward to greet him? 

Poor Will! His mad jealousy in pushing 
Winifred into the streem had really been the 
best advocate of his cause. He very effectu- 
ally persuaded her of the sincerity of his 
passion, at any rate, and I believe their bee 
trothal was settled before they had been out 
of the water three minutes. 

The history of their love does not concern 
this story. William Norreys was clerk in 
the factory above mentioned, and this girl 
was governess in the house of the chief part- 
ner, andable to grace her husband's position, 
when soon alter, by the means of substantia! 
help from my husband, he became third 
partner in the firm. 

William was only so very like Eiward by 
moonlight. In the daytime he does not look 
nearly so nandsome,. 

And now about my dream? There is very 
little to tell. I only learned that every time 
this vision had come to me my husband had 
been widety, vividly awake, ana had had the 
whole scene intensely present before his 
mind. Not.an explanation. No, 1 suppose 
not. Yet one hears now-a-days of all sorts 
of thought-reading, though my only experi- 
ence of it took place years ago, before it be- 
came fashionable. 


ONE STEP EACH DAY. 


One onward step, ob, take it! 
Lot it be but one— 
An onward step and upward— 
Ere the day is done! 
Lead us; no longer would we linger on our way ; 
Make us strong and stronger for our duty every 
day. 


An earnest, kindly purpose, 
A small deed of love, 

Thus letting in the sunsbine 
From the world above. 


Some moments’ quiet living 
In the upper air, 

A bearing up of burdens 
We have all to bear. 


A giving up of something, 
Be it large or small, 

In willing self-surrender 
To God over all. 


These little blows for goodness, 
Given as we can, 

Are weighty things to fashion 
The true life of man. 


Oh, lead us onward ever, 
One firm step each day, 
Ap onward step and upward 
On the heavenward way. 
Lead us on; no longer would we linger on our 
way; 
Make us strong and stronger for our duty every 
day! 
—|John Orr in Boston Commonwealth. 


COMMANDED BY A TIGER. 


It is not often that a tiger takes command 
of a vessel, but that is what happened in 
Delaware Bay last January. The captain of 
a Philadelphia tug-boat which had been 
forced to lie near to Lewes, by a heavy wind, 
was awakened early in the morning with the 
intelligence that a schooner, with her sails 
set, was drifting broadside on, toward the 
wag. As she came nearer, it was seen that 
there was no one on the deck. The captain 
hailed her, and half-a-dozen men answered 
from the rigg'ng and from a yaw! astern, 
with pitiful cries for help. The tug’s anchor 
was got up, and she was started in chase of 
the schooner, which, still driftirg in shore, 
soon grounded. The captain of the tug tells 
the rest of the story. 

‘By this time I made preparations to board 
the vessel and capture the matineers, who, | 
supposed, had possession of her. I shouted 
to the men io the yawi to cut adrift and 
come on board of us, but they had only one 
oar in the boat. As we got near the schoon- 
er I mustered the five men on board the 
Hercules, and counted our weapons. We had 
three revolvers and a shotgun. 

**Now let her go for the schooner,’ I 
called to the pilot asl reached up for the 
signal rope and blew three shrill whistles. 
The last shriek had hardly died away when a 
terrific, blood curdling roar that almost took 
us off our feet came from the schooner’s deck. 

‘We were almost alongside, and I had 
barely time to puil two bells to back her when 
the vessels touched. There was a jar, the 

h trembled, and as the tug slowly 
drew off, another terrific roar drowned the 
noise of escaping steam. 

‘A great monster of a tiger sprang fcom 
behind the galiley-house. Three revolvers 
and a shotgun were pointed at the brute. 

** Hold on, boys,’ I said; * let us make up 
our miods what is best.’ 

* The schooner’s crew, who was perched in 
the rigging, cried to us to shoot low and kill 
the beast. I pulled one bell and stopped the 
tug. By this time the men in the yawi boat 
had cut adrift, and they clambered over the 
side of the tug. They were Captain Pettit 
and the mate and the cook of the schooner. 

There was no time for explanations. We 
had to work sharp, for a sudden veer of the 
wind might blow the schooner off, and start 
her adrift again. Captain Pettit had a heavy 
navy revolver with him, and we now slowly 
steamed around the stera of the schooner 
and crept up alongside as close as we could 
with satety. 

‘His majesty, the royal Bengal tiger, lay on 
the star-board side of the gailey-house, As 
I pulled the gong to stop the tug, he raised 
his head and I gave the word ‘aim!’ He 
looked at us for a moment, and as he opened 
his mouth to roar, I shouted ‘ fire !’ 

‘The contents of four revolvers and a 
shot gun were poured at the tiger, and with 
a roar of rage and pain the animal rose on 
hishaunches. One of his forepaws hung 
limp. The beast tried to gather himself up 
tor a spring, but he couldn’t manage it ; he 
had been shot in the legs. 

* I don’t want to kill the tiger,’ said Cap- 
tain Pettit, ‘if we can get him to y back be 
_— decks, where his is. ae 

consignees won't ight on 
make away with tia’ - 
‘After 








boards, anything we could hold of, at 
the tiger but he valy got wilder and roared 


Suddenly, before I could begin my tale or | j 


louder, We were no better off than at first, 
unless we killed the the 
fire hose gotten out, to 
pump hot water 


Sity check the vessel. 
struck he jumped 
We followed him all over the deck, 


pause. Heclimbed half way up 

jog, and nearly put the man up in the 
foretop into a fit. t he 
deck, and asa fresh spurt of steam struck 
him square in the face, he turned tail and 
jumped down the main hatch where his bro 
ken cage lay, 

‘In two seconds we were on board the 
schooner, the hatches were on and the tiger 
was secured. For an hour after Captain 
Pettit sat in my cabin and tola me and my 
crew how he managed to get into such a fix. 
Last Thursday he took the tiger on board 
at Richmond. He had been sold by Adam 
Forepaugh to the trustees of Roger Wil- 
liams Park, in Providence, R. L, to be 
placed in the menagerie there. : 

‘In the blow on Friday might, coming 
down the river, the cage broke adrift from 
its fastenings and was so dam that the 
beast managed to crawl out. The hatchway 
over the cage had been left open for air, and 
the tiger took possession of the schooner’s 
deck. They had been drifting three hours 
when we sighted them.— [Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 





MORITURUM SALUTAMUS. 


(Bernard Henry Stoddard in the Independent.) 


It is most fitting he should pass away, 
As be is passing now without a werd— 
This man of many battles, whom Dismay 
Dismayed not, whose stout heart was seldom 
stirred. 

Master of bis emotions—not too keen, 
Of simple, primitive taste, his wants were few. 
Believer only in things known and seen, 
Stubborn and strict, begotten to subdue. 
Not his the blood in Sidney’s veins which rav, 
Nor his who fell at Roncesvalles of old ; 
But there is something in this silent man,— 
Something heroic in bie ragged mold. 

Of this our soldicr dying, Time will be 

A kinder, sterner, juster jadge than we. 


A PRISONER’S STORY. 


THE RETREAT FROM RICHMOND. 
(Corr. Springfield Republican.] 

This is the 20th anniversary of Lee's sur- 
render at Appomattox, and the date recalls 
stories of that event and of the fall of Rich- 
mond from the men who were .hen in 
Grant’s army. Principa! E.ias Brookings of 
the Central street grammar school was a 
lieutenant in the 3lst Maine regiment, was 
taken prisoner in the assault on Petersburg, 
and was marched, with 1500 prisoners taken 
by the rebels, for seven days toward Lynch- 
burg, until the final surrender on the 9th at 
Appomattox Court-house. fhe men on that 
march suffered intensely because the rebels 
had no food for either themselves or their 
prisoners except as they foraged along the 
line of march. Mr. Brooking’s account of 
the hattle and the retreat is extremely vivid, 
and is substantially reproduced below. 

The night of the lst of April our colone! 
summoned all the officers of the regiment to 
his tent and informed us, although the fact 
wes not to be made known to the men, that 
in the morning an attack would be made on 
the enemy’s lines, and that there would be 
no halt until Richmond and Petersburg fell. 
A scene of wild excitement followed. Men 
wrung each other’s hands, embraced and 
wept. We understood that that order came 
from Grant and we knew he never backed 
out. We felt sure that now we should enter 
Richmond. ‘The orders were three days’ 
raticrs and fighting trim for the men, while 
a few soldiers were to be left to guard the 
camp equipage. Tre battle opened at about 
4 o'clock in the morning. ‘The pictures of 
battles always give too great an idea of reg- 
ularity. In fact the front line advanced as 
close to the enemy’s lines as possible and 
dropped. The second and third lines fol- 
lowed and dropped with the first. Then the 
officers called an advance and the bravest 
men of all three lines rushed to the front. 
Our troops attacked a rebel fort and I found 
myself commanding a squad made up from 
six to eight regiments. We took the fort 
and then were ourselves captured while 
holding the position and waiting for prom- 
ised reinforcements. 

Alter our capture we were searched, the 
rebels taking our arms, watches, money and 
even our hats, giving us in exchange for the 
latter worn and greasy caps of their own. 
While we were lying on the floor waiting to 
be searched I managed to conceal all but $5 
of my money in a hole in the sleeve of my 
blouse, where it escaped notice. My silver 
watch, the first one l ever owned and then 
nearly worthless, was teken. I afterward 
recovered it by applying to the officer in 
charge and telling him that it was of no 
value except for the associations connected 
with it. As be returned it he cautioned me 
to keep it out of sight. 

We were marched on the retreat with the 
rebel army and under guard. ‘The rebel 
troops suffered from hunger, having no food 
but what they found by foraging. The pris 
oners had nothing, and onthe third day 
many of us were too weak to go farther. A 
committee applied to the officer in command, 
and he told us, which we believed, that he 
would gladly feed us if he had any rations. 
At last he let us forage under guard. The 
first day we got a pair of small oxen. ‘They 
had been wintered outdoors and were)}very 
poor, weighing perhaps 1500 pounds. The 
men were divided into 15 squads of about 
100 each and captains appointed to dis- 
tribute the meat. The men were so weak 
that they whined and quarreled like children 
over the distribution of pie. First the cap- 
tains struggled, each trying to get as large 
a share as possible for his equad, and then 
the men in the squads quarreled for the best 
pieces. The men who got clear meat cooked 
it on sticks before fires, and those who had 
bony pieces boiled it in dippers, making 
soup. But we had no salt and many of the 
men’s stomachs were too weak to retain the 
broth. We would pick over the dirt where 
the horses had been fed, find and eat stray 
kernels of corn, and sometimes we ate bark 
from the trees, The money concealed in my 
sleeve did good service. I was able te buy 
a quart of corn meal for $10. From this we 
made a thin gruel and distributed it to the 
weakest men. The next day we got some 
salt and captured some sheen so that we 
were more comfortable. 

The retreat was not only of the army, but 
of the inhabitants of Richmond and of Peters- 
burg also. Many private teams were driven 
trom Richmond, and as the strength of the 
horses failed household goods were thrown 
out into the road. Many libraries and much 
household furnivure were thus abandoned, 
and our soldiers picked up books and 
trophies. The margins and flyeleaves of 
some books | secured were adorned with ex- 
cellent drawings of Lee and other rebel 
generals. As Grant pressed closer the gov- 
ernment teams threw over their cargos, par- 
ticularly documents, and we sometimes 
marched for rods over rebel pay-rolls and 
returns of garrison and camp equipage. The 
rebel officers treated us very well and fre- 
quently expressed regret that they had no 
better food for us and for the wretched 
treatment our men had received in their 
prisons. 

As the days went on, some of the confed- 
erates knew that the end was near, and they 
would question us as to whether the gov- 


ernment would confiscate their lands, and 


whether we thought the confiscation would 
go below the rank of colonel. There was no 
bitterness in our discussions of the situation. 
The men on both sides had been fighting too 
long for that. But 1 never saw such de- 
votion to, such perfect faith in, an officer as 
those men showed for Gen. Lee. When we 
asked them where they were going, they 
would answer, ‘Gen, Lee knows,’ or ‘Lee 
knows his business.’ Toward the last when 
we felt sure Grant was close upon us, we 
would taunt them and ask them why Lee 
hadn’t won, if he was so great a general. 
Their answer to this was to refer to our re- 
sources, and our hired troops from over the 
Canada line, declaring that any one could 
win with such backing. At last the officer 
in charge told us of Lee’s surrender in order, 
as he said, to end our misery. I never saw 
a man more grief-stricken. He broke down 
and cried in our presence, and the prisoners, 
although they wept for joy in each other’s 
arms, refrained from cheering out of respect 
for this officer’s feelings. As soon as we 
fell into the hands of our own men we were 
of course at once fed and cared for. There 
were only ambulances enough to carry the 
sick back to their regiments, and those of us 
who were able marched back slowly, an 
escort of fighting troops being proviced. 
Mr. Brookings tells many incidents of this 
return to the Union headquarters. Among 
them the story of a sick soldier who stole a 
mule from an old negro and rode back in 
state, carrying a made of his comrades’ 
blankets. One the mule pulled up the 
i had tethered him 


we threw chunks of coal, clubs, | and 





tangled. At the first Union picket line all 


= for the balance of the 

this point the soldier and his 

from the narrator's 

Mr. pean Se 

he ever ate was that prepared 

he returned to his regiment, where he had 
meng Te ay wn Rovaghen 9 vgn 
up for s al ins ons t 

of biscuit and tea set before him tasted like 
the feast made ready for the prodigal son. 


A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 
DIARY. 


| Harper's Bazar.) 

We have got rid of our sick servant and 
of the other two. It really would not do to 
keep three servants, only one of whom even 
pretended to do any work. Besides, 1 found 
that the cook really did get drunk, for one 
night she staid out very late, and when John 
came home on the eleven o'clock train he 
fell over her as she was lying on the front 
piezza. The doctor told me that there was 
no reason why the sick woman sbould not 
be sent to the hospital, so I sent her to town 
n charge of the two other girls, and dis- 
charged them all. 

We have only one servant now, and we 
put out the washing and ironing. She is an 
Irish girl, and came to me straight from the 
steamer. She said she was @ beautiful cook, 
and had cooked for the very first families in 
Dublin ; but it must be that oooking in lre- 
land is very different from what it is here, 
We have only had her two days, it is true, 
but so far it does not seem as if she would 
suit us. 

The first morning after she came I told 


and that she might boil two eggs for my 
husband. Just before the breakfast came on 
i went into the kitchen, and foand her 
actually frying the beefsteak on atin dust- 


* What in the world are you doing, Joanna? 
said 1. ‘Didn't I tell you to broil the steak 
on the gridiron ?’ 

‘Sure, ma’am,’ she said, ‘isn’t this the 
gridiron P’ 

It was dreadfully stupid in her, but, after 
all, it was a mistake that anybody might 
have made if she had never seen a dust-pan, 
ard did not know what a gridiron was, ht 
was too late to do anything about it, for the 
steak was cooked altogether too much, aad 
[ did not dare to cook it a second time on 
the gridiron, so I had it put on a platter and 
brought in. 1 knew the dust-pan was clean, 
for it was a new one, and had never been 
used, and I thought it would not be worth 
while to say anything to John aboutit. He 
did not eat much of it, and said it was not 
cooked very nicely, but he never suspected 
what the matter was. 

As for the eggs, they came on the table a 
deep brown color, and when John opened 
them he would not eat them, because, as he 
said, they were not fresh. They were some 
of those that I had bought packed in sait, 
and | have learned since that such eggs are 
not as nice as those which have been just 
laid. 1 found out afterward that their color 
was owing to the fact that they had been 
boiled in the coffee-pot with the coffee. 
Joanna said that was the way she was accus- 
tomed to boil eggs, but 1 soon made her 
understand that it was not our custom. We 
did not find out how the eggs had been 
boiled until after we had drunk our coffee, 
which was perhaps just as well, for if we 
hai found it out, I, for one, could not have 
touched the coffee. 

Dinner was even worse than breakfast. IJ 
had bought a pair of nice littlespring chick 
ens, aud told Joanna to broil yhem, and not 
make any mistake about it. Also, I had 
some beautiful hot house grapes that John 
brought from town, and | intended to have 
for dessert. 

When we sat down to dinner, Joanna 
vrought in the largest soup tureen. I never 
was more astonished in my life, for I had 
not ordered soup, and [did not know that 
there was atything in the house to make 
soup of. The soup was thin and watery, and 
pieces of carrots about two inches long, with 
square pieces of toast were floating around 
in it. When I put the ladle in the tureen it 
struck against something, when I had found 
on investigation was the two spring chick- 
ens. ‘That wretched girl had boiled them 
whole, and of course they were perfectly un- 
fit to eat. 

i calied Joanna in immediately and asked 
her to explain. ‘Sure, ma'am,’ said she, ‘you 
tould me to bile the chickens with toast, 
and in course, I biled thim,’ 

‘Joanna,’ | exclaimed, very indignantly, ‘I 
never told you any such thing. 1 told you 
to broil them— not to boil them — and to 
serve them on toast. 1 never said a word 
about soup.’ 

‘Oh, indade ! is that it, ma’am? Welll’m 
sorry | madea mistek, but all the foinest 
people in Dublin has soup in front of their 
dinner.’ 

There was no help for it. The chickens 
were spoiled, but we managed to eat a little 
of the soup, and then I told Joanna to bring 
in the grapes, ‘“I'hey’.e all right, anyway,’ 
said John, ‘for that girl certainly knows 
enough not to make them into soup.’ 

She bronght in a dish with a soft pulpy 
mass that looked like nothing we had ever 
seen before. John and I looked at it in si- 
lent amazement, and neither of us could 
guess what it could be. ‘Never mind, dear,’ 
said John. ‘Tell her to bring in the grapes, 
and then we'll ask her what this thing is.’ 

When Joanna came in,1 said to her, 
‘Joanna, I told you to bring in the grapes.’ 

‘Acd sol did, ma’am,’ she replied., ‘There 
they are foreninst ye. Sure, I’ve taken all 
the shkins off, anda turrible job it was, and 
I’m sure they look beautiful. 

‘That will do,’ said John. And when the 
girl had gone he burst out laughing, but I 
felt a great deal more like crying than 
laughing, I’m afraid Joanna will not do, 
and that we shall have to send her away. 





ABOUT DOGS. 


Fashionable dogs are beginning to think 
where they shallspend the summer. A con- 
clave was held during the recent bench show 
on this important matter, and steps were 
then taken to influence hotel proprietors in 
behalf of helpless pets whose only sin con- 
sists in making their mistresses love them 
too fondly. A large, full blooded English 
mastiff said he would undertake to change 
one landlord's mind, for while he did not 
care to live on a hotel niazzaor be cooped 
up inone room himeelf,he had acquain- 
tances who did, and who would die if separ 
ated from the devoted slaves who slways 
passed the season at watering place resorts. 
A fox terrier admitted be enjoyed seeing life 
at Newport and Saratoga, and he should 
persuade his people to go elsewhere, if he 
and Pug could not accompany them. There 
was a general bow! of approval at these de- 
termined sentiments, the Newfound!and 
even joining in, though, as was remarked, it 
was perfectly disinterested on his part, as 
nobody ever thought to take him travelling. 
‘Life is hard enough at best, in the cities,’ 
said a Gordon setter, ‘and we ought to be al: 
lowed our fing out of town, although as a 
general thing I never found a hotel a pleas- 
ant place to live in. People are always 
walking over you if you throw yourself 
down for a snooze on the piazza, and when 
a limber dog like myself jumps up, he is 
very apt to upset a baby or twist round a 
lady’s skirts and make her scream. Some- 
how or other we setters flounce about a good 
deal and knock things over when least ex- 
pected, and for that reason I hate to be out 
of my own house. If I break a vase or chew 
up an Indian rug at home, it is nobody’s af- 
fair but my master’s, while in a hotel every 
miserable little breakage counts.’—‘Hear, 
hear !’ barked his companions.—‘And the 
beastly landlord says, ‘Drat that animal.’ 
‘My friends’ interrupted a solemn pug, with 
a Jarge family, ‘the landlords are quite right 
as far as you are concerned. Big d are 
in the way. I have been there and know that 


has a sensible, well bred owner. My chief 
anxiety now is to find homes for these prece 
ious children of mine among people who, 
while loving them, devotedly as they de- 
serve, will not indulge them too much 
and thus make them obnoxious to strangers, 
They—’ But the pug stopped abruptly on 
hearing prolonged snores from every ken- 
nel, She had preached her audience to 
sleep, but a canine reporter had taken 
down minutes of the meeting, and 
copies are to be mailed to every summer 
landlord in the United States. 


THE POLITENESS OF MILITARY 
CLERKS. 





(Chicago Tribune.) 
“When Grant was in Chicago, three or 
four years ago,” said an army official, “ he 
lounged about Sheridan’s headquatters a 
good deal. His son Fred was at that time 
on Sheridan’s staff, but was absent one day, 
and Grant took his place at Fred 





her we would have a beefeteak for breakfast, | e¢y 


they never trouble a well bred little dog who | 


stairs with the Suit 


military headquarters, I 
Sheridan will keep him.’ Tenowened uietly. 
That is Gen. Grant.’ The fidget: old gen- 
after staring at me for a full minute, 
said, with considerable fervor, ‘I will give 
you 50 cents if you will kick me down 


A WEALTHY FARMER’S 
RELIABLE TESTIMONY, 


Take special note of the following Aletory of a very 
interesting caee. 


Near the thriving village of Dundee, afew mil 
west of that queen of the hed of central New York, 
Seneca, lives Mr. Daniel Supplee, a gentleman of 
about 70 years. Mr. Supplee owns a very large, and 
ey Beng farm, which has for many years 
had enviable reputation of being the best farm 
in all that section. Every crop he plants seems to 
thrive, and his advice is mach sought by younger 
and lesse rienced farmers. “ About two years 
ago,” Mr. upple writes,“ I suffered from a very 
severe attack of Diabetes. It reduced me in flesh so 
that I was only skin and bones, and my skin was 
shrivelled and wrinkled badly, my Urine contained 
sech a large percentage of sugar that when it was 
spilled the sugar wou'd crystallize so as to make a 
coating plainly visible. My life was despaired of by 
my fi and Fi Commen using 
Hunt's idney and Liver] Remepy at this stage 
of my sickness, and I improved steadil was 
» and am now able to again personally superin- 
tend the management of my extensive farming op- 
erations. Hunt's | Kidney and Liver| Remepy is a 

= medicine for Diabetes and all Kidney Trou- 

es. 

A gentleman hearing of these facts and wish ng to 
know further of the matter for himself, wrote to Mr. 
C.P. McLean, a large Dry Goods Merchant and 
Grocer, of Dundee, and a man of great integrity and 
worth, asking for information in the matter. He re 
ceived the following reply. 

; Dunpes, N. Y., Jan. 3rd, '85. 

Dear Sir: Yours of 2nu inst. at hand this morn- 
ing I would say that I think the use of Hunt's 
LKidney and Liver] Remepy in Mr. Dan'l Supplee’s 
case certainly saved his life. He was going down 
very fast previous to its use, and began to show an 
improvement soon after he began to take the Rem- 

- Mr. W. B. Wightman, Wholesale Grocer, 
Providence, R. L., is also knowing to all the facta in 
Mr. Supplee’s csse. Yours truly, 

Cc. PB. McLEAN. 


WEST SHORE BR. R., CONDUCTOR. 
New York, January 23, 1885. 
HUNT'S REMEDY Co., 

GENTLEMEN :—Having been afflicted with a severe 
attack of Kidney trouble, which disabled me from 
my business. was persuaded by a friend on the 
train to try Huwr’s (Kidney and Liver) Remmpy, as 
he recommended it ia the highest possible :erms as 
a sure cure for Kidvey Diseases and all troubles of 
ths Urinary Organs. I began to improve rapid! 
soon afier 1 commenced takiog the Kemedy and it 
has cured me, besides as I delice ve saving me from a 
long sickness. I have frequently recommended 
Hunt's (Kidney and Liver? Kemepy to my afllicted 
friends and its use has always resulted in restoring 
them rapidly to health. I deem it duty as well as 
& privilege to recommend so good and reliable a 
medicine as I have proved Hunt’s (Kidney and 
Liver) Remepy to be. ours, 

W. W. C. MEREDITH, Conductor, 
N. Y. W. 8. KR. R 
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YOUNG. MEN 


: = * —_ 
THE MAS*, AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


EIGHTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


cach of which is equal to the cost of tuition. These 
scholarships will be given to worthy young men who 
can pass the entrance examination, which is not 
difficult. The College is locatedin the delightful 
town of Amherst, in the valicy of the Connecticut, 
on a beautifal farm of 400 acres. It affords a thor 
ough 3 education, a good knowledge of Agri- 
culture, Engineering, Chemistry, Botany and many 
other sciences. In short, it fits a young man to be 
come a practical farmer, or to enter business, or to 
study the professions. The locality is so healthfui, 
and the physical training such that many young men 
who have entered with poor health, have returned 
home not only witha well-stored and disciplined 
mind, but strongin body. The additional expense 
for those receiving the scholarships need not be over 
$175 a year, and an industrious student can earn, if 
he desires, a portion of that amount at work on the 
farm without interfering with his daily College 
duties. A farmer's son, or any young man who 
wants to get a good education, should apply at once 
for one of these scholarships. 

For farther particulars, address Pres’t J. C. 
GREENOUGHU, Amherst, Mass. mcehl4-tf 





Hale's Honey the greatCovgh cure, 25c,f0c&$1 
Glenn's Sulphur Seap heals and beautifies,2c 
German Corn Remover kills corns & Bunions 


BSill’s Mairand Whisker Dye—Black and 
Brown, 50cts. 


Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean's Rheumatic Pill’sare a sure cure, {0e 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


{8i Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers, 


Metal & Glass Show Cards, 


_We will send to any address on receipt of 60 cents 
(im stamps) a box of 25 assorted sheets of 


SORAP PICTURES, 


such as are usually retailed at 4 cents per sheet. As 
we have but a limited quantity of these, which we 
are closing, immediate application will be necessary 
to secure any. . 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ALF. COOKE'S CELEBRATEO ADVER- 
TISING CIRCULARS. 


& thorough and economic means of advertising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS. 
DIPLOMAS 


—FroR— 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


aprd4:tf 


AUCH’S 
it MARK 





$25 PHOSPHATE 


Contains the Life and Essence 
of Animal Bones. It is made 
from Bones of Cattle, slaugh 
tered at the abattoir and slaugh- 

r houses of Philadelphia. ° 
are now selli "s Strietly 


at very low prices. It would surprise 
fr ers to know how vaey low 
ey can ure t 8 
direct from us. We supply Tertilistre, for all CROPS 
with or without Potash. Also High Grade Agricultu 
Chemicals and Formulas for Home Made Fert 
directions for mixing. Send your name and address, 
and we will mail you our PHOSPHATE GUIDE, 
BAUCH & SONS, 20 S. Del. Ave. Philada, Pa 
mh28-6t 


DR. CLAR_EK’s 





>) Ay 
Fe a ankle a —_ 


Cure andi Preventive, 
This preparation has been used with the best o 
success during the past winter and will accomplish 
all that is claimed for it. If given in the first stages 
of the disease it is easier to treat the animals as it is 
given with the food. Ifdelayed untilthey cannot 
stand or walk tothe trough, and appetite entirely 
one, itis harder to get them to takeit. It has, 
owever, been used in very extreme cases with sat- 
isfactory results. Full direetions with each bottle. 
For sale by Druggists and Grocers. Price 76 cts. 
Ber bottle. Trade supplied by the manufacturer's 
le Agent, 


J.C. STANLEY, Newburyport, Mass. 
Sold in Boston by GEO. C. GOODWIN «a CO. 
36 & 38 Hanover sticet. mh %8-13t 





Gargetine, the Infallib) 
Sure for 


Has stood the test of years. 

_ Sy Send 

ior free circular with testi- 

“WABEmonvials, &c. Sent tpaid 

1. Send by postal note. THE GARCET NE 
CO., Granville, N YW. feb21-13t 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESSES, 


Graters, Elevators, Boilers E s, Shafting 

Pullies, &c. Matonens’ Par , 

for Cider and Sugars. min tke nae 
0. F. BOOMER, 


47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
myl0-y 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1,1882, 
over re-insurance 
Fund the past year, 


Gain 
ne tas 300,044. ities, 
x " 1 

Sta ie, Allien Seater cot ont ta 

cy; " 
+ cent. on Teenrs,and 20 Fcent. on all others 
bat the safer classes written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 


qenctes\m every town 
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adelphia Press writes : 


GARGET 


HOW BOOTH ESCAPED. 
A Washington correspondent of the Phil- 


“Did you ever know 


he pickets on the mig 


frierd, going for a ’ 
* Pass,’ seid the conta’ 
up Eleventh street to by 
aud Eighth street, and the 
waited until the thanderi 
horse were 
iw ——o The two h 2 
wn Eighth street tow ‘widge 
that ride For their lives, - 4 al AY 
reit’s burning barn in Virgity 9 husdred 
miles away. ‘Who goes Caer r 
on the air from the startled se 24m 
two horses came rushing toward ridge. 


- 


mene y= ahead and cried out, ‘A 
with the doctor.’ The t 
the bridge, and > ae 


_| inflammation ofthe —~ ~! 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF 


in from one'to twent 
P on y munates, never 
xcrucia 


me, Paine in the 
Limbs .are imstantly 





hours after the reverberation of the horses 
boo! had died away before the sentry knew 


duty. 


UNTIL COMES. 


We may not know, dear Lord, the hour, 
When mortal eyes shal! see 

Thee come again in clouds, with power 
And awful majesty ! 


For in the Father’s bosom kept, 

Th? pledge, by angel's given, 
Through ages bath all silent slept ;— 
The day, unknown in heaven! 


The God of truth who changeth not, 
Shail his sure word fulfil; 

That word of promise, unforgot, 
But waits his s>verign will. 


Thou, Jesu, Lord, the crucified, 
From heaven again shal: come; 


To thine own blissful home! 


For this we wait, and hope and pray, 
Till heaven’s bright clouds unfold, 
And our glad eyes, O, rapturous day! 

Thy giorious form behold! 


We who, amid earth’s toils and tears, 
Now live by faith alone; 

Shall then, through heaven’s eternal years, 
Adore thee on thy throne! 


—— 


for severity 
most rigid Calvinist preaches. He says 
‘For every crime you commit you must an 


forgiveness by the gods. Eternal, inexora 


concerned, That 1s what I believe in.’ 





never get anywhere. 
monotonous Life, I do lead, to be sure ! 


overheard the Soliloquy. 


plish nothing.’ 


getting all fired lazy. 
get rid of him.’ 


Cart. 


Peelings and promiscuous Offal. 


Transcript. 


it was, perhaps, sev 


who the men in such a hurry really were, and 
when he found it out he was nearly scared 
to death for fear he had failed 1o do his 


Shalt bring the blood bought church, Thy bride, 


—[Ray Palmer 


te In spite of his heterodoxy, Ingersoll 
believes in a future eternal punishment that 
uite equals anything that the 


swer for yourself and to the one you injure. 
And if you have ever clothed another with 
woe you will never be quite as happy as 
though you had not done that thing. No 


ble, everlasting justice so far «s nature is 


te" Dear, dear !’ exclaimed a street car 
Horse ; ‘I’m tired to death dragging this 
Car back and forth, back and forth, day af- 
ter day. I bring nothing whatever to pass, 
What a dull, dreary, 


‘But don’t you have all the Hay and Oats 
you can eat ?’ asked the Driver, who had 


‘Yes, I don’t find any fault with that,’ re- 
plied the Car Horse. ‘I have enough to eat, 
and my Stable is warm and comfortable. 
What I complain of is my dull, humdrum 
Existence. I work every day and rccom- 


That same day the Boss of the Stable said 
to a Lumper,’ ‘That bright Bay seems to be 
Guess we'd better 


The very next day the Horse was sold to 
an Irish Gentleman, the proprietor of a Tip 
The poor horse thenceforward had to 

work tweive hours a day and live on Potato 


Moral—Well fed Monotony and bringing 
nothing to pass is preferable to inanity and 
a well defined Purpose in life. — [Boston 


have 4D accumulation of 
#1 ves rise to all the pain 
uch complaints. When 
have what is called 
umbago, or Stif 
We also have ig 
Ready Relef Bparts. 
Its first action, when freely applied b,4* follows 
otherwise is to blunt the acute sensibilic band or 
nerves, and almost instantly relieve the* of the 
secondary action is to excite perspiration‘u; i 
which it is desirable to avoid exposure and rejng 
the parts over which itis applied almost toa gion 
thereby determining the blood from the injureg 
ee to the surface. In these cases, the Keady Re, 
ief should be applied freely; and it will be found ig 
every case to give immediate and permanent relief, 

N. B.—If convenient, a piece of flannel, saturated 
with the Relief, and tied or pinned around the parts 
does good service. 

The above expression, TAKING COLD, compre 
hends all such cases as LUMBAGO, or pain in the 
loins, PLEURISY, or acute pain about the chest, 
sore throat, &c. In each and all of these « ases, the 
Ready Relief should be applied freely, and welj 
rubbed in, around the affected parts, until a burnin 
sensation is felt, and it will be found that Radway 
Relief supplies at once everything that could be je 
sired as a quick, powerful, convenient, safe, and re. 
liable remedy. in severe cases, where danger is 
threatened, we would recommend one or two doses, 
of two or three of a Regulating Pills, as the 
case may require, they will materially aid the Relj 
12 ‘effecting a cure. - 


SORE THROAT. 


By taking twenty or thirty drops of the Relief, i 
some molasses, on going to bed, and pinning « piece 
of flannel, saturated with Kelief about the throat, 
you will get up in the morning entirely relieved of 
Sore Throat. 


PNEUMONIA, 


Or Inflammation of the Lungs, should be treated 
with the Ready Relief, as foliows : The patient should 
be given 20 drops of the Kelief every hour, in a wine 
glass of water, and the whole chest, back and front 
, | must be kept under the influence of the Kelief, t 
*| frequent application; beef-tea and animal broths 
| must be constantly given to support the patient and 

is bowels are to be occasionally moved with Dr. 
Radway’s Pilis. 


MALARIA 


EN ETS VARIOUS FORMS. 

.|. FEVER AND AGUE cured for 50 cents. There 
is not a remedial agent in this world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and other Malarious, Builious, Scar. 
let and othe: fevers (aided by RADWAY’s PILLS 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


SICK HEADACHE! 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartbarn, Sick Headache, Viarrhes, Colic, Wind 
in the Bowels, and al! internal pains. 


CHOLERA. 


The Relief is almost a specific in this terrible epi 
demic; if used in time, will ssve nearly every case. 
On the first symptom, take a teaspoonful of Kelief in 
water, and repeat it eo often as the discharges con- 
tinue, and do not be afraid of taking too much. In 
confirmed cases of Cholera, take it inwardly, and 
apply it zealously to the bowels and extremities, 
until the circulation is restored and the cramps 
stopped. 

ravellers should always carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change o! 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulant. 
Miners and lumbermen should always be provided 


with it. 
THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF is the only reme 
dial agent in vogue that will instently stop pain. 
FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Dik. RADWAY’S 








Anecdotes. 


te itis only the woman who is yiven 
away in matriage. 
away before the honeymoon is over. 
tz A lesson in physics: Teacher— 
‘What is velocity?” Pupil—‘ Velocity is 
what a man puts a hot plate down with.’ 
te A careless critic, who was criticising 
a young lady's father severely across the 
dinner table, paused a moment to say: ‘I 


most nonchalence: ‘Only a connection of 
Mother's by marriage.’ 

ta Miss Smith met young Browne stroll- 
ing feebly up the avenue. 

‘lam pleased to see you out again,’ she 
said kindly. ‘You have been quite sick I 
hear.’ 

* Yavas,’ replied Browne. 

‘And your little dog Carlo, has he recov- 
ered from his mishap last week ?” 

* Ya’as, he is quite well again.’ 
‘1 am very glad to know that you are both 
doing so nicely. Good morning.’ 


ta” Brown—‘I was surprised to see you 
at church yesterday, Smith. I understood 
that you don’t believe much in religious 
matters.’ Smith—*Well—er—I have been 
something of an infidel all my life, but that 
cold that I caughtflast week has settled on 
my lungs, and | feel a little nervous about 
it,,—[Brooklyn Eagle. 

Nora's BabANCE—Last summer during 
the excitement owing to bank failures in In- 
dianapolis, L was watching the anxious crowd 
heseiging the doors of a bank that was sup- 
posed to be in danger, when I overheard the 
following dialogue between an Irish woman 
and her husband : 

‘Nora, dhraw yer money out.’ 

‘An’ shure, Patrick, 1 won't.’ 

‘But, Nora, you mubst dbraw it out.’ 
‘Faith, an’ I won't dhraw me money out 
at all.’ 

‘Nora, an’ don’t yees know they'll lose yer 
money tor yees ef yees don’t dhraw it out.’ 
‘An’ shnre, Patrick, ain't they better able 
to lose it than we are.’ 

Patrick was evidently overpowered with 
this last astonishable and unanswerable ar- 
gument, and they both left the scene appar- 
ently well satisfied. Fortunately the bank 
survived the pressure, and its ability to lose 
Nora's balance was not practically tested.— 
(Harper's Magazine. 








Vegetine 
Used This Month 


ALL give tone and vigor to the system, and 
repare you to withstand the enervating ef- 
fects of the spring weather. 


Vegetine, 
As a Spring Medicine, 


Standa unrivalled. Its efficacy has been established 
by the severest test to which any remedy was ever 
subaitted. Thousands who have withia the past 15 
years been restored by its use testify to the truth of 
this statement. 


Vegetine, 
The Great Purifier, 


reach the most severe 
.< the blood. 
Ne Skin, Pimples, Bolls, Teter 
f the Skin, 
a Ring coun ane eum to find relief ‘by the use of 


this remedy. 


Vegetine 
Is Always Reliable 


to-morrow ; and no 
one need fear that the hope which it infuses is but 
despondency of evil under disguise. 


at 
and 
bar the ¥ now Iam very happy 














: Yours traly, 


The man gives himself 


hope he is no relation of yours, Miss L.?’ 
Quick as thought she replied, with the ut- 


Sarsaparillian 
RESOLVENT. 


THE 


Great Blood Purifier, 
FOR THE CURE of CHRONIC DISEASE 


Scrofulous or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, be it seated in the 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones 
Flesh or Nerves, Corrupting the Sol- 
ids and Vitiating the Fluids. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofuia, Glandular Swelling 
Headache, Dry Cough, Cancerous Aflections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding ot the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swellings, Tumors, Skin Dis- 
eases, Eruptions on the Body and Face, Pimples, 
Boils, Blotches, Sores, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


LIVER COMPLAINT, Ete. 


Not only does the Sareaparillian Resolvent exce 
all remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scroful- 
ous, Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the 
only positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, lncontmence of l rine: 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all case? 
where there are brick-dust deposits, or the water 1” 
thick, cloudy, mixed wath substance hke the white o 
an egg, or threads like white silk, or there isa mer’ 
bid, dark, bilious appearance and white bone-dust 
deposits, and when there isa pricking, burning se! 
sation when passing water, and pain in the sma!!) 
the back along the joins. 


CONSUMPTION 


And a Complication of other Diseases 
Cured 





| Frnst Letter, June 16, 1883.) 
Dr. Rapway & Co.—Dear Sirs: My wife, whohad 
been ailing fortwo years trom Palpitation of the 
heart, Bronchitis, Catarrh of the Head, Fall of the 
Womb, Liver Complaint, etc., was taken down the 
first of March with Lung Fever; when the fever 
broke her physician told me that she was going inte 
Consumption, and that 1 might make up my mind to 
art with her by the first of June, etc. When the 
octor left ltold my wife of the wonderful cures 
your medicines had done; tried them; <he improved 
from the first dose, and she is now better and im 
proving every day, but her left lung is 4 little sore 
at the bottom, etc. 

SEconp Letter, September, 10, 1583. 

I take pleasure in thanking you for your nobit 
and valuable medicines, which have cured my Wi 
of tae horrible disease, Consumption, etc. 

(Tuinp Letter, October 6, 1883. 
As to pubiishing the letters, or any part of them, 
ete., itis perfectly agreeable to me for you to ure 
all the information I can possibly give to the 51Cs 
and AFFLICTED. My wife is to-day erjoys 
better health than she has for the last five year: 
She was afflicted with Liver Complaint, Fall of \ 
Womb, Palpitation of the Heart, Bronchitis, Catal 
of the Head, Kidney Diseases, Rheumatism, *'° 
Consumption, when she began tuking your valued’ 
m<dicines. 
I have been poorly myself for years, and since ™Y 
wife’s health has recovered, I have taken sone medi. 
cines, and to-day I feel as wellas 1 dic 


the 


when + 
years old, and as lively as a boy. The count) 
around is full of mr diseases and we have 
NONE of THEM. I é: ve a few Pills and Resolve®' 


dren, and they never tak¢ or 


occasionally to my chi of 


catch disease; so you see why 1 think so muc! 
your medicines, and why | am + to you 
Respectfally as ever, your friend, : 
a , — 8S. W. GALNES- 
Bcio, Oregon. - 
One bottle contains more of the active principe 
of Medicines thanany other Preparation. Taken i 
teaspoonfo] doses, while others requ-re five or ™ 
times as much. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS: 


The Great Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


Perfectly tasteless, ele, we coated a ee 
um ¢, regulate, purify, cleanse and streng*" 

4 RAD Ys PILL. for the cure of all disorder 

of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 

Nervous Diseases, Loss of Ap 





derangements of t 

etable, containing no mercury, 

rigs fow doses of RADWAY’S PILLS willfree t* 

system from allthe above-xamed disorders. 
80LD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Price, 25 cents per Bex. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


undred aladies spring from this complaint: 
ne oa Ae mtn Boy the symptoms of * 


s8 
of this d 
a eee camesh, Indigestion, Flatulence, 
Heart Acid 8 h, Pai 





b nafter Eating,-s'* 
rise sometimes to the most excruciating cholic, 
* h, etc., etc. 
“fea oy ‘Se eapaciiiias aided by Rad- 
way’s Pils, a cure for this complaint. It restores 
tothe stomach, and makes it perform 
. The 6 toms of Dyspepsia pt pet 
and with them the ro hy! the s jeiene te cectieat| 
diseases. Take ie acco: ‘ 
sbeerve ane say in ** False and True” re 
diet. as 
READ ‘‘FALSE AND Lap 
da letter stampto RBaDWayY 
wos? Warren,CornerOharch Stree! 





with a Siormation worth thousands will besent you. 


TO THEPUBLIC. 


Ph 45+ +) andgeat, fon anes iotiven ta 
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RuS—G2.5O0 per sonam inadvs 
aid inadvance. Siu 

No peper discontinue 
mdlishers, until all arrearages ar 

The PLovcuman offers great 
Ftisers. Its circulation is larg: 
active and inte Jigent portion of 

—_— 

mS OF ADVEKTISING.—One 44 
one insertion, $1.00; each subse 
ts. 


Postage on the PLOUGHMAN is 
the United States. 
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PREPARATION OF THE 
PLANT GROWTH 


; Those who are able to com; 
which the farmers of to d 
for garden and iield cr 
ih was practiced fifty year 
degree realize the progre 
made inthe produ 
Fifty years ago the farm 
very few implements adap's 
pulverizing the soil, not « 
ty had anything but the p 
A harrow, and the harrow wa 
ly need except when small grain 
#he spring. Very tew farmers at \ 
ieught there was any better 
Manure than to plough under t 
Qua put the fine in the hill; 
thought it necessary to make « 
tip up the soil, except to ploug! 
crop was large enough to req 
But to-day this is all changed, ve 
ers would think of planting, ¢ 
Corn, without mixing some man 
sos, and they would not be satis 
With one of the old tooth harrow 
one of the improved harro‘ 
Bi sotrocted as tu not only great 
the soil but thoroughly mix the ¢ 
it. The advantage of this is so 
after once fairly tried it will : 
doned. 

When the manure is well mig 
soil it is beneficial in several 
onlyjightens up the soil, but by 
jets in the warm air, which with t 
of the soil, acts on the manure 
deeomposition ; as the manure is 
with the soil this decompositic 

all over the top of the soil 
be warm air penetrates. ‘I! 
oe of the soil is in a state 

i rapid decomposition of th 

rials not only of themsely 
t food, but no doubt that by ¢ 
®hanging from crude materials { 
mnt food, there is an action 
inding soil which transforms 
pble materials that is ada; 
wth of plants. Thus the 
soil and the mixing of 

omplishes three obje Cla, a 

portant for plant growth. 

D our efforts to properly pre} 

must not forget that the wor 


ma 


ds to be well done, but it ne 
me proper time ; this is wher 
pthe best results, or when the 

v to come into a condition t 
Antities of well 
soil be prepared so early ir 


prepared pla 


decomposition in a great me 
re the plants begin to grow 
be far from satisfactory; but 
Bdone but a very short time 
be planted, by the time the yo 
to grow the soil will be ir 
of terment ; while in this « 
@ rootscan more reaaily | 
the soil being full of divid 
MAbure that are soluble in wated 
PeSdily find all of the elements 1 
a rapid growth of the plan 
that is prepared just before pla 
keep in a better condition during 
Season, than it possibly could be if 
Mm was made several weeks 
cause the heavy rains which usua 
the early spring veat the grou: 
Qs to retard, if it does not en 
decomposition before the roots of 
to grow. If preparation 
after the crop is planted it 
le to prepare only what soil 
Tows; this itis true will d 
the growth of the plants, bu 
the growth of the plants whed 
which is the most importan’ 
mee growth. By preparing the 
ang itcan be done better and ¢ 
me the crop begins to grow; b 
Df the soil not covered by ti 
should receive constant att 
henever the farmer finds the 
by a hard crust, caused by h 
bm any other cause, he sho 
in pulverizing it with some 
ed for the purpose. The o 
ery poor implement for thi: 
ll iron rake is a much bet 
it is surprising that an img 
Hapted foi pulver les the soil 
uld have been 80 universally 
hy Centuries ; it probably wou! 
in if our Ancestors had not mi 
neipal object for cultivating or: 
@ Object was to kill the weeds a 
crop by drawing up ali of the 
bund the plants, leaving the x 
een the rows hard and poor, 1 
or water could penetrate it. 
at to them that the soil shou 
t and loose enough for the air 
have free access through it; ¢ 
pe was considered an excellent i 
nd in factjit was for the purp< 
~*, Sut as soon as it was fou 
ddition to the killing of weeds it 
to stir the soil, implements wa 
ay take the place of the hoe. 
ioe ” got just what we need tq 
. _ y and easily around growi 
e garden. The wheel hoes int 
~ _ made just as they should 
he em are too heavy, and they f 
soil as fine as it should be ; i 
Tigers most of them, stil] ke 
ea that all the work to be don: 
~ — $ nd we are sorry to 
fail te wiedge that in many gard 
pe © even that, for a hand wh 
oats n through the garden before 
im _ or three inches high, iti 
w Plement than the common hoe. 
nay) = to be used it must be 
@ weeds are up, and 
®nough to prevent them ever gett 
a two inches high. The wheel 
Suonch the garden often enow 
© over a quarter of an ac 
in less than one hour and a half, 
horse hoe and cultivator 


He who would grow the largest 
*xpenditure of the least labor 
see toit that his soi 
2 pete just before the 

also after the plante 

stirred often enough 


on the surfac 
be no trouble 





